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‘century later. Indeed it is a curious specu- 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





CHINA. 

Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to the 
Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars,in the 
years 1712, 18, 14, and 16; by the 
Chinese Ambassador, and published by 
the Emperor’s Authority at’ Pekin. 
Translated &c. by Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart. LL.D. and F.R,S. 
London, 1821. 8vo. 330. 


Though more than a hundred years have 
elapsed since these travels were performed, 
the characteristics of the Chinese remain so 
unchanged, aa to render the narrative of 
them in whatever relates to China, quite 
as new and.as accurate, as if their date wasa 
lation in the hi of mankind, to look at 
this immutabil one nation, while, from 
the migratory its of ‘another, we can 
hardly tell whether wee te Calmues, such 
a people now exists as the TourgouthTartars®, 
to whom this embassy was sent. Nor is it 
less than a sin . coincidence, that even 
within the last Numbers of the Literary Ga- 
zette, it should. have fallen upon us to-give: 
an account of a Rassian commercial : 
the same region, where 
Ural, Nogay, and Kirgise ‘Cossacke ‘are | 
subject to the mighty Ozar of Muscovy, and | 
other tribes are watidering about the steppes 
of Tartary, in: a-sort of wild and fed | 
independence; but where no *‘ Great Cham” | 
is longer heard of as a powerful ‘sovertiga | 
among the princes of the Karth. 

But we must revert to the era of Peter the 
Great, Avuke the Tourgouth Kifain,and Kang- 
hee the Emperor of China, to whom and to 
whose subjects we are exceedingly obliged 
to Sir George Staunton for having cated our 
attention, especially as he has déne it in so 
agreeable a manner ; making, to a consider- 
able degree, the dry details of the route of a 
Chinese Ambassador not only readable, but 
interesting. Aw he justly observes, “ the 
title of Yee-yeu-loo, or a ‘ Desctiption of 
Foreign Countries,’ which is prefixed to the 
original work, conveys rather an erroneous, 
or, at least, ‘an inadequate idea of its con- 
tents ; as the notices of the countries travel- 
led are short and incidental, while 
the pri ,and more immediate object of 
the work, is the: relation of the pro 
of the es which the writer of it 
was sent by ¢ peror of China, in the 
year 1712, to the Khan of the Tourgouths, 

* They are not enumerated among the tribes 


tion to very nearly 








mentioned in the work on Cossack Costume, &c. 
rently published by Ackermann See L. G. for 
1620,.p. 833, 
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a considerable tribe of Eleuth or Calmuc 
Tartars, seated, at that period, on the banks 
of the Volga, 

“ The ambassador commences his narra- 
tive with the relation of some particulars 
immediately concerning himself; he then 
gives at length the instructions he had receiv- 
‘ed from his poveneise. and iggy ow 
ceeds, in the fofm of a journal, to detail the 
observations that occurred upon his route, 
his intercourse and conyersations with the 
several public authorities among the Rus- 
sians and Tourgouths, with whom he, com- 
munieated, more espeeially those with Prince 
Gagarin, the then Governor-General of Si- 
beria, and with Ayuke, the Tourgouth 
Khan, or Sovereign ; and he concludes with 
a recapitulation of the whole, in the form of 
an official report to his Sovereign of his pro- 
ceedings.” 

This journey of several thousand. miles, 
through Siberia and Tartary, was a wonder- 
ful event in the annals of China; and the 
translator, notwithstanding his extensive 
knowledge of Chinese literature, tells us that 
he never saw any publication similar to the 

resent ; the fidelity of which is corroborated 
y the nearly contemporary travels of Mr. 
Bell, almost isely over the same route. . 

The instructions given to the Ambassador 

are.very shrewd, and in their obvious policy, 





very like what we witness.in all the diplo-| officers of state in China ?.: 
bribe Bi Sl eh acy 


“ Fhe Of saan 2 even — \ 
in a few poet sees” great 
wall into ty. Hi dae ies through 


the territories of the Katkas Tartars, across 
tle Tola and Amour rivers, thence mto the 
Russian boundaries, across the Baykal Lake, 
through Irkutsk, down the streams of the 
Angara, the Ket, and the Obg, by Tobolsky, 
over the Oural mountains, so by the 
Volga towards the head of the Caspian, 
where, between the last mentioned river and 
the Jaik, the Tourgouth tribes were stationed. 
Without following: this-itinerary, which is, 
as we have stated, rather jejune, we shall 
transeribe what appears to us to be most 
worthy of extract, as illustrating either 
manners of the travellers, or the memorabili 
of the countries travelled through. That 
we cannot do so more at length, partially 
atisés from our not understanding much of 
the narrative, where only the Chinese names 
are used—for example; the Ambassador 
says of the Tola aud. Se‘ingue, “ The hauks 
of these streams are thickly overgrown with 
willows ; and various kinds of fish, such as 
the-wha, the Jo, the /ee, the tsie, the shen, and 
the whee, are fonnd m these waters.’” 

And again—‘‘ The following kinds of fish 
are found in the rivers: the whee, the chu- 
lu, the ho-tu-la, the ta-ku, the lee, the she- 





PRICE 84, 


pan, the mo-shy-eur-hoo,..the-tsee, the sun- 
go-ta, the shen, the keu-shin,and the ya-lu—”’ 
with both of which paragraphs we are just 
as much in the dark about the fish in 
streams, as if they were in Tartarus instead 
of Tartary. ‘The following notice in natural 
history is-more intelligible and curious. Near 
Yenisiek, to the north of Irkutsk, Tu-li-shin 
relates— 

“ Tn the very coldest parts of this norther 
country, a species of animal is found wh 
burrows under the earth, and whieh dies if 
it is at all exposed at any time to the sun 
and air. It is.of great size,, and weighs ten 
thousand fin *. Its bones are very. white 
and shining, like ivory.. It is not by nature 
a powerful animal, and is therefore not very 
dangerous or ferocious. It is found general- 
% in the mud upon the banks of rivers. ‘The 

ussians collect the bones vf this animal,-in 
order to make cups, saucers, combs, and 
other small articles. The flesh of the ani- 
mal is of a very refrigerating quality, and is 
eaten as a remedy in fevers. The foreign 
name of this animal is Ma-men-teu-yva. t.. 
We call it Kee-shoo. 

At Tobolsky, the. Ambassador .very mi- 
nutely records his conferences with the 
Governor Prince Gargarin, whom, he calls 
Ko-ko-lin } : and to.an inquiry “ ‘ what are 
the different ranks of ministers and great 
.Whow,de you 

hovo 









ranks or orders, entitled, Tvin-veng, duiune 
vung, Pei-le, Pei-tse, and Kuo-huny, which 
orders are exclusively apprepriated to- the 
members of the imperial fanuly, these per 
sonages being all considered as so many 
streams diverging from ont an4, the same 
heavenly source. We have likewise other 
hereditary dignities; such.as. the Aung, 
Heou, Pe, and others, by which we ennoble 
the sons and grandsons of former distinguish- 
ed ministers, As to the administration of 
the. government, we have, in the interior 

* A sia is one third more than the English 
pound, 

+ This account of the popular notions preva- 
lent among the natives’ relative to the Siberian 
Mammoth, corresponds in most particulars with 
that given by Mr. Bell, vol. ii. p. 193. 

t The names given to men and places by the 
Chinese are very whimsical.—‘T he Czar Peter, 
for instance, is Piao-th-eur Ge-li-ke Sie-ye-fi-che; 
his adversary, Charles of Sweden, -is Ao-/u-to; 
Stockholm, Se-tiao-ho-eur-na ; and other of the 
provinces into which the Russian empire is 
divided, ‘are thus altercd. ‘‘ Ko-shan-se-ko (Ca- 
zan), Fo-lo-ne-se-ho (Voronetz), Ke.yru-se-ho 
(Koursk), Se-ma-li-en-se-ko (Simolensk), San 
Pi-ti-li-pu-cur.se-ho (St. Petersburg), Kue-la-to+ 
ho-eur-ho-lien-se-ko, Mo-se-ko Va-se-ho .(Mos- 


cow).” 

















department, great officers of state immedi- 
ately i ing- 
she-west ) ‘4 ve Or mi- 
nisters of state (Ta-hio-Sse). Iathe exterior 
departments we have the presidents of the 
several 8 tribunals (Shang-shu,) and 
the generals and commanders in chief of the 
several detached corps of the army (Tu-tang, 
er” hy Tong-ling, and Hoo-hiung-tong- 
ling). Inthe provinces we have Tartar 
generala( Tsiang- om hig ey 8 Tsung-too), 
and Chinese generals’ (7i-f0o). All the 
foregoing whom we have mentioned, are 
great officers of state, and hold the first rank 
in the empire.’ 

“* Vee-fun Go-fan Na-si-che then said— 
* In our Russian empire, the Cha-han-Khan 
has four great officers of state immediately at- 
tached tohis person,who have power,whenever 
any business occurs, to transact and deter- 
rahe it themselves, upon their own author- 
ity, and without making any previous com- 
‘munication on the subject to their sovereign, 
have you any such great officers of state in 
China? And among those your Excellencies 
have already described, whom do you esteem 
‘the greatest and most honourable ?’ 

“« We said—‘ In ourempire of China, none 
of the great officers of state are empowereil 
to transact ‘state affairs upon their own 
authority; in respect to such affairs, no 
distinction is made between the greater and 
the lesser. They must, on all occasions, be 
regularly submitted to his Majesty; his 
gracious pleasure must be solicited, and his 
conclusive decision respectfally awaited. 
When the latter is received, his Majesty’s 
ministers may then reverently proceed to 
the execution of the same; but none can, 
on such occasions so far presame as to do 
any ae eer own accord. Among the 
great we have mentioned, the six 
Officers who attend on his Majesty’s person, 
and the six ministers of state, are the most 
exalted in dignity ; none in the service of the 
government can be held to he superior.’ ” 

“* Yee-fan Go-fun Na-si-ché then said— 
‘ reteetpa of Russia, when consulta- 
tions are held upon great affairs of state, our 
Cha-han-Khan personally attends and assists 
at the council. In China, wheti you have 
consultations upon state affairs, does your 
Emperor attend in the same manner ?” 

** We replied—‘In China, when any im- 
hy affairs of government are to he taken 

to consideration, the princes, and the other 
great officers of the state council, meet to 
consult, and also to decide thereon provision- 
ally ; they then report their proceedings to 
the Emperor and avait his conclusive deter- 
mination. But in our country the Emperor 
has no such custom as that of assisting per- 
sonally in deliberations of this nature.’ ” 

At le the embassy arrived at Saratof 
on the Tourgouth frontier, and a messenger 
was dispatched to.announce the same to the 
Khan. Thence,’ in ‘ten days, they reached 
the head. quarters of Ayuke on: the | lake 
Manuto, and the narrative proceeds—“ The 
tai-kis and priests were sent out by 4-yu-he 
to meet Us upon the road,and to conduct vs to 
the placé prepared for our accommodation.— 
Accordingly, upon onr approach, we found 





pare subject tox A-yt-ke, « : 

upon the road, together with their followers, 
to pay their respects tous, ‘Their flocks and 
herds werealso collected and displayed, and 
tables, covered with provisious, laid out 
before us. All the pape had come out to 
a very considerable distance to meet us; 
great numbers of them even knelt down at 
our horses heads, and'in that posture offered 
their various eatables to our acceptance ; 
and in all things they testified to us the 
utmost respect and attention. 

“In the afternoon, 4-yu-ke Khan sent 
Ko-va, one of the priests who was immedi- 
ately attached to lis person, and others, to 
wait on us, and to say—‘* Our Khan proposes 
to-morrow, it being a fortunate day, to. have 
an interview with your Excellencies, and to 
receive in forin the edict of the Most Excel- 
lent Emperor.’ ” 

The Khan’s inquiries at their interview, 
display a great deal of judgement; and as the 
answers Convey some information, we select 
a few passages. 

“ A-yu-ke Khan then enquired, what was 
the number of the imperial princes, his Ma- 
jesty’s sons. 

** We said, ‘ Those of his Majesty’s sons 
who usually accompany him on his huntin 
excursious, some of whom are decorate 
with the titles of Ching Vang, Kiun Vang, 
Pei-le, Pei-tse, are 16 in number ; how many 
more sons his Majesty may have, who, on 
account of their youth, have not yet gone 
beyond the precincts of the palace, we kuow 
not, as under such circumstances we can 
have no opportunity of seeing them.’ 

** A-yuke then tear the number of the 
imperial princesses, his Majesty’s daughters. 

“ We said, ‘ We have heard that above 10 
of his Majesty’s daughters are settled 
in marriage ; but res cting the number of 
those who may be still within the precincts 
of the palace, we know nothing.’ 

“ A-yu-ke Khan continued lis enquiries by 
saying, ‘ Ihave understood that his Im- 
perial Majesty, in order to avoid the sum- 
mer heats, visits every year his country re- 
sidence, and there partakes of the diversion 
of hunting. What is the name of the place? 
how far is it from the capital? when does 
his Majesty proceed to it? and when does he 
return from it ?” 

** We replied, ‘ The place which our Em- 

ror visits in order to avoid the summer 

eats is called Je-ho or Ko-la-ho-tun, It is 
seven or eight days’ journey from the im- 
perial city. Every year, about the latter end 
of the 4th, or the beginning of the 5th moon, 
his Majesty sets out upon this journey. In the 
mid-autumm, or immediately ‘after the last 
day of deer hunting, which occursyin the 
course of the 9th moon, lis Majesty always 
returns to his capital.’ ”” +4 te 

“« A-yu-ke Khan proceeded to enquire, why 
the Mantchoo tribes were divided into two 
classes, some being termed the Ancient 
Mantchoos, and others the New Mantchoos. 

“« We replied, ‘Those Mantchoos who were 
originally residents at Shing-king, and were 
among the followers of the Emperors 
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fate © q as alls children descendants, 
yup in i nt Mantchoos ; but those who have 
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come since to reside within the limits of the 
territory of Shing-king, and who have only 
been in the service of our Emperors since the 
removal of the court to the present capital 
we denominate the New Mantchoos” —_— 

*« A-yu-ke Khan then asked, ‘ Are the 
Mantchoo and Mongal written characters the 
same or different? by whom were they in- 
vented, and how handed down to the present 
generation” = ss. 

“« We* replied, ‘ Our Mantchoo characters 
are considerably different from the Mongal 
characters in. many respects ; Our Emperor 
Tay. Tsou. was the first establisher of the 12 
initial characters ; our Emperor Tay-tsing 
afterwards added the m 1 circles. and 
dots, and immutably settled the pronuncia- 
tion. -It is now a'character capable of in- 
finite changes and'combinations ; ‘and equally 
elegant.as copious.’ 

‘« A-yu-ke Khan proceeded to observe, 
‘ Many -years-ago I heard that in the do- 
winions, of your Emperor, there was a cer- 
tain. Pin-se-vang (royal pacificator, of the 
west) who ‘had raised a rebellion. . In what 

ear did your Emperor subdye and-destroy 
hin? Are there any partizans or descend- 
ants of the rebels remaining?’ 

‘* We replied, ‘ Pin-see-vang had received 
great favours from our Emperor. In recom- 

nse for his swall and: weak services, his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to dignify 
him with the title of king, and to establish 
him with great honour and credit in the 
province of Yuanan, which’ lies at the south- 
western extremity of our Chinese empire: 
but he not only proved himself unworthy of 
such favour, but ungratefully broke out into 
sovstip mauneets ent bamatiotely dopeachod 

i and immediately te 
forces him, by which he om all his 
adherents were completely destroyed and ex- 
terminated.’” 

This A-yu-ke Khan is the same prince who 
had a conference with Peter the Great, in 
1722, at Saratoff, and furnished that monarch 
with 5000 Kalmucks for his Persian war. 
We shall conclude our notice of the embassy 
with an extract from the modest report made 
on its return. 

** A-yu-ke Khan made us no other com- 
munication. We remained fourteen days at 
his head-quarters, in the course of which we 
were invited to four entertainments, and com- 
plimented with ‘sundry presents of horses. 
On the ]4th of the 6th moon, we set out 
upon our return, 

« These events lead us again to the humble 
contemplation of..the virtues of his Majesty. 
They indeed -unite all the excellencies of 
-heaven.and earth. They are founded on the 

tineiples of. universal charity. and benevo- 
ence. ’ Their fame-is constantly epreniling 
and augmenting. The most remote, as we 
as the nearest nations, now enjoy the benefit 
of the imperial instructions. ‘They have at 
length reached those extremities of the earth 
which, for thousands and thousinds of years, 
had been previously inaccessible to the voice 
of the teacher. They have touched and sub- 
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dued the hearts of men, in the most remote 
laces, where the imperial laws and statutes, 
se the most ancient times to. the present, 
had never before been known to possess any 
influence. Thus gloriously are the sacred 
footsteps. manifested ; the map of the em- 
pire is thus further extended ; the imperial 
yoodness diffuses its influence more and 
more ; all unite in honouring and respecti 

it. The four seas, and the six divisions o 
the world, emulate the interior in their re- 
Pag for the imperial power, and love for 

e imperial goodness. ‘There are none 
among the nations who do not now scale the 
mountains, and embark upon the seas, in 
order to have an opportunity. of paying 
homage in the Crimson Chamber. All whe 
exist, and are comprised in the circle of civi- 
lized society, make tributary eS of such 
precious things as they possess, and vie with 
each other for the priority, in presentin, 
their tribute. It is thus apparent, that the 
vastness of his Majesty’s incomparable vir- 
tues far surpasses any thing which existed 
before in ancient times. The sacred works 
of his reign exceed in perfection those of an 
hundred kings. .His .administratien is, ac- 
cordingly, happy and successful, and his 
era prosperous and flourishing, beyond all 
example.” 

Sir George Staunton observes that this 
was, in truth, the most. prosperous h in 
Chinese history.; and that a great di ion 
has since taken place in the power and 
greatness of that empire, especially within 
the last 30. years. He says, “The age o 
Kam-hi may certainly be considered as the 
Augustan age of the Chinese. Chinese litera- 
ture was never more fostered and encouraged 
than during his reign.. Mantchoo Tartar 
literature may be said to owe its. existence 
to his patronage ; and he possessed, besides, 
the singular merit, for.a Chinese,monarch, 
of entertaining a very adequate notion of the 
value and importance of the discoveries of 

uropean science. As a statesman and 
warrior, the firm establishment of a new 
dynasty, and the reduction of a considerable 
part of Independent Tartary, rendered him 
equally eminent. His n, .the late 
Emperor Kien-lung, though not possessed 
of a mind equally enlightened, emulated his 
example both as a statesman ahd a patron of 
literature ; and the superior advantage he 
enjoyed of a tranquil and uadishuted suc- 
cession, enabled him, in, the colrse of his 
long reign, to extend his dominion, direct. or 


indirect, from the borders of Kamschatka | 


nearly to the banks of the Caspian. But 
now the limits of this empire are again re- 
ceding. Among its former tributaries, Cochin- 
china already claims entire independence ; 
and Nepaul, having solicited in vain the ac- 
customed. protection of China, has been 
compelled to transfer its al to, or at 
least to submit to the dictation of, another 
master. The neglect and decay of public 
works, and the ill-suppressed voice of dis- 
Content, seem. also to attest the declension 
of the empire in the interior in an equal Ue- 
gree; at least a for the worse was 
fully apparent in the general state of mndst of 
‘the places which happened to be visited by 
both the British embassies of 1793 and 1816.” 





Poems. Lond..1821. 12mo. pp. 143. 
Report ascribes this publication to a cler- 
gyman in Hampshire: whoever it is, its 


principles do no discredit, and there are 
parts of its poetry which would do honour to 
any author. It is, however, sadly dis: 
by a want of taste. Below the depths of 
rabbe, it shows us there are: still lower 
depths: and it seems to us, that under. the 
mistaken idea of. giving. nature, force, and 
pathos, by minute descriptions of the reali- 
ties of life, the writer has often fallen into the 
abyss of puerile absurdity, It is really piti- 
able to see such powers as he evidently pos- 
sesses, so miserably mis-directed ; and the 
efforts of a fine genius thrown away on ob- 
jects so anti-poetical. We shall offer the 
contrast: Henry Schultze, a man in humble 


S | life, is a happy busband and father; his wife 


is seduced, his family perishes, and he starves 
himself to death *. Our first quotation is a 
picture of his children; and surely nothin 
can be more ludicrous in affecting composi- 
tion. 

The eldest now her alphabet could say, 
And kneel, ‘and join her little hands, to pray 
That God papa, mamma, and self would bless, 
And in a few small words her wants express. 
The next dear fatling by himself could stand ; 
Nay, round the garden with his sister’s hand 
Could trot ; four teeth, and five good words had 

he 


When a third nursling smiled upon wy knee. 


f | L loved them, for they all resembled her, 


Their dearest mother ; though she would aver 
That little Constance had her father’s nose, 
And T and Wilhelm were as like as crows, 
And even tiny Sophie, when she smiled, - 
Would any where be taken for my child. 
Well, well, dear things, however it might be, 
I them close-up in my heart all three. 
And now from day to day our chiefest care 
Was for their fature comfort to prepare ; 

We worked more hard than ever we had yet, 
And advertised our two best rooms to let. 

Who would suppose it possible, that the 
author of. this trash eould draw so terrible a 
scene of desolation ax the subjoined. The 
distracted sufferer, stung by slighter causes, 
says, 

They woke.me up‘a'moment from despair, 

And to my lips a curse, a menace brought— 

But what is/al] to me ? ‘again I thought ; 

And went, and cast me down upon the clay 

Where my poor babies and their mother lay. 
- * 


The bitter pangs of want came on mé now, 
Hunger and thirst; assailants that can bow’ 
The stoutest heart, and tame the sturdiest will, 
And rouse to action, when all else is still. 
Nature rose on me in her , and cried 


Dragged down my spirit from sublimer views, 
To Seem \dusd ateeiien her sordid dues. | 
"Twas strange. But, I suppose, no soul is reat 
Without some struggle from its tenement ; 
Nor can the love of being quite depart 
From the last fragment of a broken heart, 
From mine it did not; and the strife was great 
Beforé my spirit yielded to her fate. » aeg 
* The poem is founded on a fact, related by 
Professor Hussland, and originally translated for, 
the Literary Gazette. ’ 





was my 
{i mowed Bee 





Wana dad hice bende oni ’ 


E craved employment, but their interests none 
Would trust to hands that had betrayed their 


own, ‘ ' d 
L sought the army ; but the war.waso’er, . 
And soldiers were, for once, required. no more,’ 
Kinsmen | had;. but:could I turn to those 
Who fied before, and left me to my wont 
And would they help me now? or could T bear 
Their speedy pittance, and their scorn, to 

8 a 


Thus outcast, thus rejected, baffled, blamed; 

To dig unable—and to beg ashamed, 

Without the means to earn a bit of bread, 

Rest for my limbs, or shelter for my, head ; 

No eye to pity, and no hand. to save, 

What could I do ?. _Where .turn—but. tothe 
grave ? re 


These two examples will suffice‘to show 
the great difference between the author, 
when his theme, chosen with judgment, is 
worthy of his muse, and when it belongs to 
the new school, whose trifling is ridiculous, 
whose pure nature is mean, and whose sen- 


8 | timent is bombast. ‘Throughout-the whole 


poem we are alternately delighted and offend- 
ed with similar transitions; and filled with 
surprise, that the same pen could ‘write #0 
well and so ill; could treat so nobly of 
Out-stretched at gian bats he 

stretched at t , in deep repose 
And heaving onward, onward, till it foes 4 
Into the distant blue, and bore on high, 
Sail, mast, and banner with it to the sky— 
and so ridiculously of 
Smoke and trade, and sundry other things” 
Most unpoetic; and cnfit ta move pr c3 
In verse or prose, 


_ We cannot yet, however, though we shall 
say ‘no more of the blots, pm With the 
beatities of Henry Schultze : the following, 
on the discovery of his dishonour, is very 
touching. 


held my. knees, and pleaded, till away 
ee cet. I gazed upon her as sheday, 
And knew not where I was. I.could:not speak. 
My heart’s blood went and came;.my knees 

rew weak Pere 
And shook berieath me, till I almost. thought 
T should ‘haye sunk and died upon aed 
At last came’ tears ‘and cries to my’ ; 
I turned away, and howled aloud my grief. 
But still he lived—I1 snatched the knife, and 
rushed ‘ 
Forth to his chamber, hoping to have crushed 
The serpent in his lair ; but he was fled. 
I stabbed in frenzy his deserted bed, . 
= cut the oe in pieces he had a 
would have next destroyed myself forlorn 5 
1S Ceeet 


Sgr es 
i wept— a 
4 in despite of every stain aud . 


fall, 
Satie tae 


tet wan cit of us fit to de z “t; 
‘* Thy parenta’ roof must now thy 
Mad Wie See eters ete for Ie tak aealco 
aut wi Tul 
‘© Kiis'then thy helpless children, ‘and go hence, 
“ And seek thy God with prayer arid pénitem 
“And O, may He, all fallen a8 thou art, 
“ Forgive thee, as doth nowmy breaking heart !!” 
The death of his last child is very pathetie, 
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oh, ayo = yan he | the intervat, my disorder having abated, 

A seco nderbolt upon was adds “‘T was no sooner convalescen ‘tnan Mr. |T was enabled te’rally ni Pgie: flooran 

my city dal ar ing ov *| ia ao oases |S he seo coe hi 
ule’: ' ing Geer - * recovered’ hi 

pet wih dlr, sad. gret pan in ‘ho bck | nelle he appeared very anxiows to know 
at si t me t kidne r ers arrived, announci 

Yes : and the not there : * wich Be rogue ad, he got. | to us 2 farther allowance of money from 


4 ‘ as " 
J ° ‘face, | UP Awo days, but his disorder sovp re- | Government ; but when I, unfortunately, 
Sickateds ied bai, doit St betes sy tere dit ned oie pa net ep 


brece, | alarming violence. | was 0 to reply in the negative, he 
or es: eae GC Godt every. thi sgt ge avoided biennale Oe the ect. He 
“OGod = is excepting about three in the after-| would not drink any tea, of which we still 
Tee oe ! that beside me trod, noon, remained either constantly asleep, or | had some remaining; but preferred vinegar 
And my Knees, and pulled my coat in | in.e delirious state... Even had he beep ca-| and water, our only acid, which he-drank 
~ enn " of taking food, we had. not the power | in nantities. ing entirely free 
Aud & 2 evacktgreyt erday, {of purchasing any which could, or | from pain, hie flattered himself that he should, 
Cold, ard now, and low in és refresh him. Our money was now.all.ex- | in a day or two, recover, particularly as he 
tan i “tet Beal 5 them birth. pened. sn the Sultan’s treacherous, plans | was not at all emaciated, but rather stouter 
And tark a hope ia’ th chiser to : ua, Which deily became, too ap- | than he had been for some months previous 
toils ; and God pity, ey. forbear” pastel, won sor well earnnged. thas Jee aver to his illness. One day (the 17th) he ap- 

leona done oie booth 80 tone. not find any, one.to buy our goods. , For six | peared so far recovered’ as to be able to 

0 won ae br mye eopiee. we-were without animal » | up and’ be dressed. We placed him on t 


‘own. ; ¢ my blessings now! | § ona scanty portion.ofcorn | mat in the centre of the room, when he 
iaerar’ 35) Reva Bis single boon oe ang dates.” Me ; + seemed much refreshed, and thanked us for 
1 e what might, sgain!| “ Hadje Mahmoud, a most. religions old | the trouble we had taken ; he then expressed 
¥ took my anziou gue vc Ea man, beeame » troublesome to.me,.and | a wish,to have a little coffee, which, for a 
Fanned cheek, propped ‘her little | was continually begging that I would call | time, I wag unwilling to give him, fearing it 

to pray over, and write mnigts init him: he was, however, so ear- 
i 2 :|nest in his request, that I was obli at 
: : he devil, and | last to comply with it. As lie complained of 
Ieee her now, when from m . w not cease. until we | the closeness of his room, and appeared 
She wiped. the tear, and uiteered. < Do not | bad puta sword, or-some.implement.of iron, | determined on lying that night on the mat, 


Fy 


map wees all the MOSS, Geertcand oaspall | Sin We bles. Tu tae otkeeante be cearined 
“<M , for H know, | thats . ese as,well | down by - int oon he examin 
we That ET Mes seal ek yon tl oe asl could ; but found much difficulty in over- his tongue inthe glass, and sp agood 
“To heaven, where poor mamma, and Sophie | coming a strong desire he had to bring a} deal. alarmed at its colour; but presently 

al plate wine So pemeay of Hod, stuns Pee said, ‘I was frightened at the blackness of 


es 

washed off, and the inky | my tongue, but now recollect I have been 

invalic Our | drinking coffee ; had I observed.that appear- 

while, sof what | ance without knowing ‘the cause, I should 
d. only fora | have said I had a bilious fever, and should 

we were not | bid yon good bye.’ In the evening one or 





T cannot From ( 

- able’ to .progure ; the S he | two of the Mamlukes came in; he spoke 
han bor teed to ae hed: fifty. goats, mad> 20 inany. exeuses and | to them for a little: while, and soon after fell 
And there it rests with those it failed to save. | difficulties about affording us any, that we| asleep. I remained awake iprk spon “i 
Sere ae So | Sat oF ot er oe gh ee an 
ae oa Ae : t t 
i te eet arect i space By the end of August, however, the author from bel, enh ten lying eibetibed, a2 
‘the former, too irksome v nf to dwell-on | S*8tess “We frequently rode out to the|in a state of delirium, on the cold sand. 
the latter : we therefore nied Neate. 't- ti near the ‘town, and Mr. Ritchie | We immediately put him to bed in his own 

coanaeing tie ile val "ta the pablic sgnin tolerably well, though I ob-| roam, and he appeared to rally again 
attenti — ¢ well merits perusal. served, with much regret, that his late and} “On the 20th we got a fowl, of which we 


frequent ip treble g visit have wor made 2 Site soup for him ; tard wile be 
, insomuch, | was it, a man came in, and told me a 
| thor he ebeoes remained secluded phd sa ud whey Tripoli, with letters. 
4 tibent , wnoceiip ied, | I went out, but returned * my mag 
of society. pointment, empty-! the man havi 
was’ soon changed for | no despatc hes Br us. The broth whi 
of November, 1819, | Mr. Ritchie drank was the first nourishment 
ain attacked by illness, | he had taken for ten days, though we had 
| to. allow of: my selling | used all our endeavours to prevail on him to 
ibs Sosad scomenn-| thn rend 0 pa te cece” Bloor 
a not consent: | turned round to go to I my 
il, and was to| bed at the Sack ob, of is sade. and re- 
though . | an | mained watching him. He seemed to breathe 
Our man | with difficulty; but as I had often observed 
this dar ‘ti former maladies, I was not 
on our » 180 much alarmed as I should. otherwise 
‘Our hetle git, have been. At about nine o’clock, Belford, 
ssisted in nursingus. After lying | on looking at him, exclaimed in aloud voice, 
a pbiad sd or four days, with- | ‘ He is dying!’ 1 hegged him. to be more 
ss = t or even speaking | cautious, lest he should be overheard, and 
‘ tie became worse, and at | immediately examined’Mr. Ritchie, who ap- 
in his former illnesses. In| peared to me to be still in a sound sleep ; 
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I therefore Tay down on my bed, and con- 
tinued g. At tén I rose again, an 
found him tying in an daly porture,” and 
breathing more freely: five minutes, how- 
ever, had scarcely elapsed before his fespi- 
tation appeared entirely to cease ; and on 
examination I found that he had actually 
expired, without a 
game position in, whi 

“Belford and myself, in our weak state, 
looked at each, other, expecting that in a 
few days it might probably be our lot to fol- 
low our lasted companion, whose sad 
remains we watched during ‘th remainder 
of the night. And now, for the first time 
im all our distresses, my hopes did indeed 
fail me. At bry ic went. out and in- 
formed our Kind friends, Yussuf and Hadje 
Mahmoud, of our misfortunes; at which 
they were much affected, and offered us all 
thé assistance in their power. Belford, as 
well as he was.able, hastened to form a rough 
coffin out of our chests ; and a sad and pain- 
ful task it was. e washers of the dead 


came: to us to their of. 
fice, and Mr, eo eens 3 ag 
and 


perfumed, and rubbed with camphor ; 
and I procured some white linen, with which 
the grave-clothes were made. During our 
preparations for the burial, the women, who 
are always hired to cry at the death of per- 
sons whose friends are able to pay them, 
ts to perform that disgusting office 
our liouse ; but wou? rd Fel it, and 
very unceremoniously shut the door against 
thet, While I was out of sight, cither our 
servant or some of our officious visitors stole 
several of our effects, and I clearly saw that 
We were now considered as la lunder. 
The coffin being completed, I eal ook to 
any it with ropes, but one of them having 
suddenly gone away, poor Belford was 
obliged’ td take his pl 
by our call ort of Mamlukes, we 
ceeded at a quick 
ten d’clock. The clay belaw the sand was 
white, which was considered as a omen } 
and Bélford and myself’ threw the first earth 


into the grave. iting the night we had, 

utiknown to the people, read our protestant 

burial sérvice over the body ; and now pub- 

ey ee the first chapter of the Koran, 
ch the cost serious Christain would con-| a 

siler as a beatitiful and applicable prayer 

on stich an dceasion. 


“Having thins perf : ‘the last sad du- 
hae rapa F , jent Mae irae 
to pass a day o - at 


ed our door in great num! 
ete bye 


iH 


an hour aftér the-funeral had taken 


Sauna cot 
r. left only's 


or groan, in the | Africa, 
he hail fallen’ asleep, 


ace ; when, attended | g 
pace to the grave, at about | articl 


food. to the poor who. 
a mors 


for ourselves ;, Yustuf's Kindness’ again | 
ha egg pena 


pic, «court atived. from Tripol bring | 


use- 
ful information to our,readers,.and we shail | 
merel mantion thas 5 left Mourzouk on 
the 14th of December, and returned on she 
16th of January. This tour of a month fur-| 
uishes all the novelty which the author gives 
us from his own testimony of Africa; indeed 
this cannot be called new, for, mounted on a 
Maherry, the author followed the track of 
} mangas Fak saw little a a. half 
lozen insignificant villages in Fezzan_ to- 
anhle thee bian deserts. From the chapters 
devoted to the journe i 


, and preceding parts, 
we shall, howev ga yy Leste Boren 
sible from the varied accounts given. of 
it, to form any idea as to its.actual situation, 


from native report of | v 
says, “ It is quite im. | and 


or even existence.. Should there really be | sers.. 


three places so called, may it not be probable 
that it ho 6 gohan name for marshes and 
swamps ? the one spoken of behind 
Tembuctoo, the capital is said to be Bat- 

zoo, and is a large town, neat which much 
gold is reported to be found... An invisible 


nation, according to our informant, inhabit 
hear this place, and are saidto trade by night, 


Those who-come to trafiic for their gold; lay 

their merchandise in, heaps, and retire, In 

Oe were , they find a certain quantity of 
) t t ev: 

ff sulicient, ey ne goods ; 


if they thi 
pipe they let both remain 
2 


to be 
would, least of all people, refrain from 6 


‘ing the gold thus temptingly placed in their | ¢ 
vir 


ew. 
© The Traders from Bornou 


I slaves, 
‘wooden bowls, ; or bowls ; 
'a few tobes. or shirts; sheep, goats, and 


little. - ’s skins were Oned 
ibroughs, pay are ‘aa now ig had, 


owing tothe Sultan of Bornou buying the 
‘all up for his negrestes to. sleep on, £0. pre- 
Ciaige ty. i is inplcnly bool tek 
[pies fe on alion’s skin never 
ena the sultan’s fi at Mourzouk, the 
| th gives a ctious oe tt 
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(in the manner of the bastiaw of Tripoli, ‘and 
the sultan of Fezzan,) he slowly proceeded 
home; dancers follow 


mented often become so outrageous as to 
break their tethers? 
Qld Hadje, whose name we have already 
mentioned, was a great story-teller, and en- 
‘our countrymen with his relations 
net Religie nal the: subject of 
“* Religion. was. generally subject 
these tales, which, when related by the old 
Hadje, were usually prefaced thus: * When 
a.man:has been three times to the holy house, 
as Ihave been, he begins to know-something, 
that God!’ . He many: marvellous 
stories of the: coi of Singi,; or Persia, iti 
which is the bed of the sun, and where grows 
= becrsa i fruit ~— 2) nese 
is: gro udaily larger until ripe, at last 
bursts, -and out. of it a man * to. 
ground, who cries § Wauk; wauk ;\in ‘the 
name of the merciful God,’ and instantly ex 


poate + suddenly into the earth. * He 
vteae pParedive cheprapints treipei 


nary , swhese form is some- 
thing like that of an ante! d their swift- 
pode ate = li ok 
can spring out.of ‘sight. : 

phets on base baoks of tees exinaads, bus 
hammed, gave him's golden saddle, on which 

: are told and be- 
lieved all over the.co §) and in: Morgouk 


the | asthe Son of God: St.Paul: 


“| than instructive order 


ERA AND, 


lé are very poor, but in the time of 


the ed Suleman, who resided much 


amongst them, they were'opulent. In some 
of ‘the pools of eee a in the Wadey 
Shaitiare found small worms, of about the size 
of agrainof rice; these are collected in great 
quantities, and pounded with a little salt in a 
; i form a black paste, which 
is made into balls ‘of about’ the size of ‘the 
double. fist, and then suffered to dry in the 
sun, These worms, which are called Dood, 
form one of the very few luxuries of Fezzan, 
as the poor people, when they have a iness 
of flour, mix some of ‘them with the sauce, 
to their Aseeda. They resemble very bad 
caviar in taste, and the smell is extremely 
offensive ; but habit and necessity overcome 
all prejudices in this country, and I soon be- 
came very partial to them. ‘Sand is am un- 
avoidable ingredient in this paste, and the 
natives consider it'as more wholesome in 
consequence. One or two families gain a 
subsistence by preparing these worms 
r the market of Morzouk, and the neigh- 
bouring towns.” bl ere. 
x are no written records of évents 
amongst the Fezzanners, and their traditions 
are so. di and so ‘strangely mingled 
with religious and superstitious falsehoods, 
that.no confidence can be placed in them ; 
re the natives themselves —_ — “ear 
ar respect on a-man of talking o 
‘the people of the dies time.’ Several 
scriptural traditions are selected and believ- 
ed. The psalms of David, the Pentateuch, 
the »books of Solomon, and many extracts 
fromthe inspired: writers, are universal! 
known, and ‘most ireverentially’ considered. 
The New Testament translated into Arabic, 
which we, Kouys t. L.) took with us, 
was eagerly , and noe tion made to 
it, but that of ‘eur Saviour being designated 
, or Baulus, 
bears all the blame of Mohammed’s name 
not ‘being inserted in it ; as they believe that 
his coming was foretold by Christ, but that 
Paul erased it: he ‘is, therefore, called a 
Kaffir, and his nawe is not ysed with much 


reverence.” 
From Morzouk, the capital of this coun- 
try, the author to Tripoli, whence 


}hé was absent altogether one year. 
remarks on the road are rather of a fanciful 
:’ for instance, on‘ kill,’ 


ing a Mabherry for dinner one day, he’ tells us, 
more | — Vic aga ee met een, Bak 
/| serving how watet is procured from the’bel-" 


ly'of @ camel,’ to'satisfy the ‘thirst of ha, 
thost ‘perishingKafflé." It'is the false sto- 
— which contains the water and undigest-’ 


ed food. This is strained h a cloth, 
throug’ 





His |, tle circle of ladies, who 


| their orton et uae 
range of composition, but call into action 
| nid of those Indies, in this age of science, who 





id in planving the formation of a boat ; 
and I ‘fonnd that a most excellent contri- 
vance might be made from them, for the 
purpose of crossing rivers ; the back-bone 


; | heing used as the keel, and the ribs as tim- 


bers. The formation of the chest of a camel 
resembles the prow of a Portuguese bean- 
cod, of fishing-boat. Indeed, it was-in con- 
sequence of hearing the Arabs always calling 
it Markab, or ship, that the idea first oc- 
curred to me.” 

One’ of these Maherrys, by the by, the 
author-states to have been the finest he had 
seen: it was 7 feet 8 inches from the ground 
to his hump, which was a low one. But it 
is now time for us'to draw to.a close. The 
author has made no. discoveries himself, has 
added very little to our acquaintance with 
African Geography or Topography, and has, 
though on the whole pleasing in his style, 
been occasionally guilty of repetitions of his 
own matter, as. well as tvo generally the 
mere repeater from others of what was al- 
ready sufficiently notorivus. 


————— 
Ging and WWisinuts. < 
OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT, 
By a Cockney Grey Beard. 
CHAP:XX1I. 
De Loutherbourg’s Eidophusikon. 
This long promised chapter is respectfully 

dedicated to the fair, jn compliment to the 
taste which our enlightened country‘vomen 
have displayed in the cultivation of that 
beautiful and interesting department of the 
graphic art, the study of landscape. It 
would be a subject of regret to all lovers of 
the picturesque scenery of nature, if the in-. 
genious contrivances which De Loutherbou 
invented, in. the formation of his beautifu 
little stage, were consigned to oblivion for 
want ofa record. It is well known, that this 
original exhibition not only delighted, but 
even astonished the artists who crowded the 


seats of his theatre. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 


honoured the talents of the ingenious con- 
triver, by frequent attendance, whilst it was 
exhibited in Panton Square, and recom- 
mended the ladies in his extensive circle to 
take their daughters, who cultivated drawing, 
as the best school to witness the powerful 
effécts of nature, as viewed through the 
‘magic of bis wondrous skill, in the combi- 
nation of his inventive powers. 
And here it may be s ted to some lit- 
vé attained a pro- 
in landscape painting (and many 
‘such t are that could be named), to make 
‘a joint effort of their talents, and endeavour 
to. form’ a stage upon De -Loutherbourg’s 
jan. What amusement could be more in- 
teresting fo’ themselves? or what winter’s 
evening entertainment could be, more de- 
lightfal to a of their friends? It would 
not only afford a beautiful field for the dis- 


| play’ of their imitative powers in copying 


the fine scenery of our picturesque isle, or 


ties in the more extensive 


have studied geometry, and some 
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of mechanics. Having been-gratified, through 
uliar favour, by a constant admittance 
chind the curtain, I can minutely describe 
every operation which set this rare exhibition 
a mane ;and I doubt not pings the 
aid of an ingenious carpenter, a select party 
of intelligent ladies might, in a few months, 
produce at least one scene, as an experiment, 
of sufficient success to induce a general taste 
for such a species of elegant entertainment. 
De Loutherbourg, who had studied midst 
the romantic regions of the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, and. his own native mountains in Al- 
sace, yet declared, that “ no English land- 
scape painter needed foreign travel to.collect 
grand prototypes for his study.’ . The 
scenery of our lakes, he contended, united 
the sublime and the beautiful ; the mountain- 
ous wilds of North Wales, and the yet grand- 
er mountains of Scotia, seen under the ma- 
gical effects occasioned by our humid, ever 
varying atmosphere, such as inspired the 
poetic descriptions in Ossian, were alike di- 
rected to the painters in less poetic observa- 
tion. De Loutherbourg’s practice was. but 
a comment on this candid declaration ; for 
uatil his arrival here, it rested a common 
prejudice with artists and amateurs. alike, 
that our fair island did not afford subject for 
the higher display of the landscape-painter’s 
art. This foreign artist dispelled the cloud 
of ignorance that had so long prevailed, and 
by his own magnificent views of our native 
soil, pentes out the way to the present 
school, barge | the first, in the landscape 
department of all the world. Nothing that 
has emanated from the genius of Italy has 
combined the soul and harmony of some of 
the English scenes, described by the pencil 
of Turner. Who, that.is capable. of feeling 
the poetic powers of the pencil, can forget 
his evenidig scene of Carnarvon Castle, exhi- 
hited at the Royal Academy, some twenty 


years since? 

The s on which the Eidophusikon was 
represented, was little more than six feet 
wide, and about eight feet in depth ;. yet such 
was the painter’s knowledge of effect and 
scientific arrangement, and the scenes which 
he described were so completely illusive, that 
the space appeared to for many miles, 
and his horizon seemed, as palpably. distant 
from the eye, as the extreme termination of 
the view would appear in nature, . 

The opening subject of the Eidophusikon 
represented the view from thesummit of One- 
tree Hill, in Greeriwich Park, looking up the 


Thames to the Metropolis ; on one side, con-. 


spicuous upon its picturesque, eminence, 
stood Flamstead House ; and below, on the 
right, the grand mass of building, Greenwich 


Hospital, with its imposing cupolas, cutout 
of pen Dil hes Bey architectural 
correctness. The large gré of trees 


formed another division, ind which were 
the towns of Greenwich and Deptford, with 
the shore on each side stretching to the me- 
from Chélses to Poplar, Behind. were, the 
rom Chelsea to i ind were 

| rot Hampstead, Highgate and Haron 
teat ag the Mec peael pry ys ay 
crowded with shipping, each mass of which 





being eut out in pasteboard, and receding in 
size by the perspective of their distance. 
The heathy appearance of the foreground 
was constructed of cork; broken into the 
rugged and picturesque forms of a sand-pit, 
covered with minute mosses and lichens, 
producing a captivating effect, amounting in- 
deed to reality. 

This. scene, on the rising of the curtain, 
was envel in that mysterious light which 
a Sein poaeaaete. tea break, so true ‘to na- 
ture, the imagination of the spectator 
sniffed the sweet breath of morn. A faint 
light appeared along the horizon ; the scene 
assu @ vapourish tint of grey ;. presently 
a gleam of saffron, changing to the pure va- 
rieties that tinge the fleecy clouds that pass 
away in morning mist ; the picture brightened 
by degrees; the sun speewres gilding the 
tops of the trees and the projections of the 
lofty buildings, and burnishing the vanes on 
the cupolas; when the whole scene burst 
upon the eye in the gorgeous splendour of a 
beauteous day. 

The clouds. in every scene had a, natural 
motion, and they were painted in semi-trans- 
parent colours, so that.they not only receiv- 
ed light in front, but by a greater intensity of 
the argand lamps, were susceptible of being 
illuminated from behind. he linen on 
which they.were painted was stretched on 
frames of twenty times the surface of the 
stage, which rose diagonally by a winding 
machine, De Loutherbourg, who: excelled 
in. representing. the phenomena of clouds, 
may said to have designed a.series of 
effects on the same frame ; thus; the first 
gleam of morn led to the succeeding increase 
of light ; and the motion heing oblique, the: 
clouds first appeared from. beneath the hori- 
zon, rosé to. a. meridian, and floated fast or 
slow, according to their supposed density, or 
the power of the wind. 

To illuminate the interesting seenes ‘for 
this display of nature, the ingenious projec- 
tor had constructed his lights to throw their 
power in front of the scenes; aud this plan 
might be tried with advantage for spectacles, 

particular effects at least, on the great 
stages of our magnificent theatres. The 
lamps on De Loutherbourg’s stage were 
above the proseenium, and hidden from the 
audience, instead of being unnaturally placed 
as we are accustomed to see them, by which 
the faces of ‘the performers are illuininated, 
like Michael Angelo’s Satan, from the re- 
gions below; thus throwing on their <ounte- 
nances 3 R oreomen character, .in de- 
Pa of ee well studied ane oe of 
ial passion and expression. painter 
ever dreamt of inverting the order of nature 
so entirely as tolight the human counte- 
nance upwards ? And why.depart so strange- 
ly from truth the stage? The expres- 
sion would be increased tenfold by lighting 


from above the proscenium.—For how infi- | 


nitely more impressive is the emotion of the 
passions, when described with the spacious 
orbit of the eye in that decp shadow which 
the grand gusto of the historic | style of 
painter has adepted—The majesty of intel- 

ual intelligence is seen to rest upon the 
human brow. Nothing can outrage truth, 
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ordo so much violence to that delicate ex- 
pression, which is the soul of acting, when 
addressed to the philosophic mind, as to view 
the bold projection of the chin, the subordi- 
nate gnd  cheraeteristic prominence of the 
nose, the upper part of the orbits of the eyes, 
inatead of :orming harnionious shadows, glar- 
ing in the blaze of stage lamps, each a se- 
parate touch of light. Were the other me- 
thod adopted for illuminating the stage, the 
scenes would recede, in their respective dis- 
tances; the front and most prominent charac- 
ters would cast a shadow on those in the 
second ground, and the general effect would 
assume the superior light and shadow of na- 
ture in mani combinations, ‘such as we 
behold on the’historical groups of the great 





masters. Why should we continue to tole-. 
rate absurdities upon the , to the manifest 
injustice of those fine and’Mmasterly traits, is 


exhibited in the actor’s ** anatomy of expres- 
sion ?” which might, but for this, serve ‘as 
a school for the painter to study the rudi- 
ments of rage, anger, terror, guilt, jealousy, 
and other potent passions operating on t 

human visage, with that marked trae 
which.the science of certain great can 
personate at will. 

Before'the line'of brilliant lamps,‘ on ‘the 
stage of the Eidophusikon, weré slips of 
stained glass ; yellow, red, grey, purple, and 
blue. By the shifting of which, the painter 
could throw a tint upon the scenery, compati- 
blewith the time of day which he represented, 
and by a single slip, or their combinations, 
could produce a magical effect ;‘ thus giving 
a general hue of cheerfulness, stitblimity, or 
awfulness, subservient to the phenomena of 
his scene. This too might be adopted on the 
regular stage, were the rere machinists 
of the scene-roomto set their wits to work 5 
and at no vast expence, since the improve~ 
ments of lighting with gas. 

How magnificently awful is that superna- 
tural light which Martin has diffused to his 
wondrous picture of Belshazzar’s feast !— 
how powerful its aid, in raising the impres- 
sion that the whole picture describes but one 
sentiment! What an improvement might be 
rendered,by thus throwing amysterious 
upon the stage, "in those awful secnes de- 
scribed in Macbeth’s murderous castle, or 
in: the’ cauldron scene, or on the heath ;— 
scenes that are fearful to the ‘imagination 
when read in the closet, but which lose half 
their pathos: on the stage, merely for want 
of the ee, i which me reapree could 
tgive, Flow. imposing might the t scene 
in Hamlet be ai tn § by due observance to 
such a scheme, _ Every assistance should be 
courted to give effect to scenes thus wrought 
to a poetic climax of horror, by the descrip-. 
re pen of rhe cg at ay > illusion 
should step ¢ n the heels of redfity ; 
and until This is ‘these to, the cultivated 
mind will never acknowledge that justice is 
done to the drama. How absurd to see the ghost 
of Denmark’s King, okstrusive, made up of 
obvious materiality, standing prominent, owt 
of alt keeping, \ike bluff king Henry, armed 
eap-a-pie, to astonish gazing co cou- 
sins at London’s Tower ; or to behold three 





masquerading: witches, with poitited eaps, 














‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 












copied from those on the painted signs at 
Kentish Town; ike Christa romps in ee 
barn, dancing ro: a porri pot, at t 
delectable nel alee of on 5 and this in 

on late age ee and in honor of the 
greatest poet of the world! 

These matters, like landscape ening, 
will never be concordant with right feeling, 
may it please your reverences, until they are 
submitted to the approbation of a class of 
beings who alone appear qualified to be ar- 
biters of such subjects. I need not add, that 
painters are the w -wights1. mean. Na- 

tonal taste spond directed hy those. who 

are competent to ; and, that seene, 
whether in nature or on ibe stage, that can 
satisfy the painter’s eye, must oa the 
public ; this is law! 

The inventive of the artist to 


original 

etres obs Sere of Sen with the loss of the 
or co ict t raging elements 

ng r,t oa all ita characteristic hor- 
rors. of wind, hail, thunder, oon and 
the of ‘the waves, such mar- 
vellous. imitation of nature, that mariners 
have declared, whilst viewing the scene, that 


The reprencasntion ‘of waves on the stages 
of our theatres, are too obviously. painted 
boards, either of stiff formal undulations, 
cut out by the house carpenter, or imitated, 
as of late, by. avast volume of cloth, big as 
the main sheet of @ frigate, on which we 
discover a luckless fisherman “an abe about 

a ses ysig 


vaiaasts hes the burly 
atorm were over, and 
 aceecmien, eacaped with a whole skin. 
For the only wonder of this. wondrous scene 
BF lp Neghogoeprgy ms 
more, particu wit! sons 
crates and Celeus, j is, liow the actor cam.be 
dragged on shore, and escape the dislocation 
of. enery joint, in this tantafigation of his os- 
teolagy ! 
[The unuswal. length of this interesting article, 
‘ must be our 


to i. 
dent, for fete nest sean fe 





ORIGINAL, CORRESPONDENCE. 


ACCOUNT Or THE EARTH EARTHQUAKES iN THE 
GREEK PROVINCES. 


(From @ private Friend.) 
Pane git the i ie a was duly 
seit » that 
art 


ie 





lis of thesPeloponnesos, we e xamined 
various ruins of ~Thereas, [Jzro] in the 
sacred grove of Aisculapios. We 8 


passed two:nights at the house of an Jatros, 
at the magnificent Port Nauplia di Romania, 
and explored: the vast Grdepui walls of | e 
Tiryothos ; then to the ‘inte- 
resting remains of Mycene. and Argos ; 
thence: to the some ital 


oe "after mii rt annive of 
angie That. it had 
aed: all. the Reloads thrown = 
many; and yet caused the death of 
persons. tion {ite 
was accounted for, by the Greeks, the 
preceding their solemn holidays, sleepin 
in theehurches, which being strongly built, 
did not. fall. That about two hours after 
sun-rise the same m » during a 
cession with the saints’ bones exhibit 
a shrine, there occurred a storm of hail. 
stones, many of them three inches in dia- 
meter, nine in circumference, and nearly 
four ounces in weight. That it was followed 
by heavy rain, which occasioned such torrents 
to. descend from wen a of the fortress, 
as deluged some small houses, and drowned 
two of the inhabitants.. That less damage 
had,been done at the other a — 
While at Mistra, an earthquak 
the evening of the Greek 25th Sahat mibet, 
answering to our 6th of January. While 
conversing, about three hours after sun-set, 


appr | watt a com of ee ———s their 
hot | Christmas, in a large lan, were 
three distinct shocks, north and south, 


wd fps motion to a ship rolling at sea. 
The ¢erra mota was repeated two hours u 
; | after midnight; ag! eagle 
at Tripolitza, or about 


= en. tog by Locmart ac fro 
, tantino, to Cyparestia, (the present 
made large breachés 
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the | cave, stood omaha: Tn ne 


. eae Pausanias 


oabeie, on rushing from 
; ret a aren mis 
pee 





to 
Messina, northward, throu 
(Paulitza) the ruins of Apo pee temple, 
and other parts of the antient A 
Province, the general effects were similar : 

except at (Andrutzina) Trapezos, where the 
tewn, consisting of four detached parts, 
having ‘strongly built stone houses, little 
loss*was sustained, and’ in general the worst 
houses only 

At Olympia in Pisa of lower Elis, where 
for many centuries no human habitation 
had remained ‘near the ruins, except a water- 
mili,that had fallen into the’Cladeos streams, 
and nature herself had given way. Beside 
crevices every whiere in the extensive vale 
of the Alphzos, Goapsiey 6 ae banks of 
the river had fallen into the flood. Precipices 
of sand-stone were precipitated on the north 
t | side of the vale,opposite to the vapour springs, 
8, issued fire, near the 

sf (Paleo Phanari) below the Typzan 

The havoc lay extended like snow 

and rocks from Avalanches of Mont Blanc 
in the Swiss Vale of Chaumoni. Near the 
pass of pudding-stone rocks with caves, west 
ofthe Cladeos and Olympia, the rocks in 
falling’ had aa ht down pine-trees along 
with them. Agolinitza south, and Sheli- 
hry et Ie north of (Pergo) Salmone, 
were equally demolished, and about twenty 
killed at each town, tho’ no one was killed 
af'this’ town between them. The parts of 
the western side of the Peloponnese, towards 
Zante, suffered more. Wells every where 
were agitated by the ‘shocks, and vessels on 


i coasts. n reports were greatly 
rated, yet es themselves ex- 
hi bi _ great wretch The Beopls & “ 


tents, like gypsies ; the’ tani shut ioc 

after day; ‘and many articles with difficul 
——e Ten pcre north of iia 
p the Cladeos stream, Lalla was nearly 
demolished, where the Aga’s house, like 
» is built with stones plundered 
l¢ of Olympia Jove. Amid 
thany curious citeam- 


os es 
fom 


i ee occurred; some, Oa Maicortake. be 


del in their houste carrying the 

bate fois dle. to ade ged 
their ami 
found the stairs gone b 


ry SAE rabies: eae boxes of 


iy scratching 
¢ rubbish 


r “TRAVELS: we BRAZIL. 
Outline of the Pravele-of Drs. so) and Martius, 





of the Bavarian Academy tn Brazil. 

{From wwe 

We ie ainsi Hk ier before our 
readers, outline of this remarkable 


journey, which will afford some new and im- 


information, both in what 


portant 

‘the sciences, 4 people very imperfectly 
known. Drs. Spe and Mert returned to 
| Munich on the 

pen prb Ao: 
' micians sail 


ee. 


ie er Th Leni 








REeetrss Ee m 
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ereceeree iF | 


Austrian frigate, for Rio de Janeiro, on occa- "an 


sion of the marriage of the Archdachess Ca- 
a with the Crown Prince of |i 


They landed at Pola, Malta, 


Po 
Gib tar, and Madeira ; and on the 14th of i 


July 1817, reached their destination, Rio de 
Janeiro. As soon as we had explored the 
environs of. this this: city, and sent a-rich col- 
lection of natural 
set out upon their expedition into the interior 
of Brazil on the 10th of December. They 
proceeded southwards from Rio de wo 
to the province of S. Paulo, under the tro: 
of Capricorn, to the Porto-Feliz on he 
Tieté ; hence they turned again to the north 
to S. Toao d’E- y and Villa-Rica, in the 
midst of the Brazilian gold mines. Those 
mines they examined, made exeursions into 
the forests on the’ Rio Doro, the abode of 
the Sy pi la a ‘and eee ae 
tri contin irjourney to Lejuco, 
the centre of the demank ie ; The 
spa district, ~ _—_ Tejueo is - 4 
cipal town, is ¢ Ipine country of Brazil ; 
and its delightful region afforded the natu- 
ralists the finest pumas dd to pursue their 
researches, and augment their collections. 
Hence they prdceeded to the Comarca i 
Minas-novas, — partic to observe the 
emeralds, garnets, red tourmaline, white and 
re ~_ crysoberils, &c. in their rintive 
Serra henna the ones river, Tequetin~ 
honha, and the Rio de S bene 
that great river at 
on the elevated plains of the Chapbin de ie Pas 
ranan in Gopes, es far as the sources of tlie 
Tocantins, which flows from this place to 
Para, to join the river of wee one. 
wen incredible fatig: 9 rh 
they pavapnied fran the this ound of inte- 
rior, back towards, the coast; they again 
crossed the Rio de.$.Francisco at a marrower 


to Munich, they |’ 


then traversed the extensive 


fich in:salt, Rel wy 
the Brazifian Switzerland, on 


count of a aiadety herds of cattle to}, 


which they Porgy yy 

Aldeas-aldas, first Villa in the Capi- 
tania of Maranhoa, and’ the town of $. Luiz 
de Maranhoa, were next res laces: 
at’ the fatter, t embarked on the river 
Itapi¢uru, which is dangerous on account of 
its Se aang a anid currents. The tra- 

that - cannot ee 

|e tg terms of the pains whic e 

bit at that Lage for the 
haakenme cs their health. 

They dw examined the island of Maran- 
ht, ‘and ‘the neighbouring’ conti nent ; and 
enibarked for Para, wiiere they arrived! in 
six : Here, at the mouth of the greatest 
river‘in the world, the ntic ‘Amazoni, 
they took fresh’ courage’ th explore the 
ifiterior of this: unknown cortine The 
had accomplished the lant! jourte on horse: 
back from” Rio de Janeiro to beyond the 
southern tropic, thence through thé inte. 
ee oe ‘apitatting’ Of S. Paiito,’ Minas 

Goyar, Bahia, Péetnambuco, "Piauhy, 

to’ to Merron and, aninvated by the sight of 
iwriver of the Amazons, proceeded 

wpe ‘Ocean’ Of frésh water, ag traverse, 
under the' line; the’ dontitient oF Aie. 

rida'ta the chaity of the Ande’: and to extend’ 
egy: in the’ direction po — 
to est. undertaking was an 
dangerous; but worthy of these intrepid tra- 
vellers. - As thid is'a chief result’ in: the his- 


) e | tory of this journey, we shall: give a more 


particular aticount of it in. a future nuinber ;| s 


"| and-merely add, that all their eollectibns, the 
ly | first of which was sent from Rio de Janeiro, 


the second from Villa, Riea, the nepal yu 


collections | Bahia, the fourth from. Maranthoa, and 


heir econ eininte tees 
arrived 





last which is eves rich, from Para, 
Ap eer let 


ony of ‘hh ‘Witisfucttans: hie} t6-0 
in 


con.) 





ro wich wl bee monument of 


med and eof peraion 0 wlth the 


Lod we iibed and id of ‘the munificente 
of his Majesty. 





LORD BYRON’s PUAGTARISMS. 


(ti our former éxtracts from Mr, Watts’ work, 
we were seat to sup; He illustrative 
criticism that accom upon 
which he hay thought proper oa coat te 
order to make moré room ont es the’ evidetice 
itself. Tlis has been in some respects # dis- 

advantage to the author; bat we had not room 
to quote both. Indeed the instances adduced 
seemed: to. us 80 entirely to establish eee 
that. comments were hardly necessary. 
this, our last extract, (for as 1 sane ag 
we understand, be committed to the press, 
it would be injustice to the authur to extend 
our obligations to it) we give a portion of ee 
criticisms, with merely two or three of 
numerous examples cited in proof ofthe po 
sitions. The argimient is good'as far as it 
goes; and though words are a cormittion’ mié- 
dium to which every writer hds a right, we 
think it wil be acknowletiged that there are 
peculiar uses of them whiglt constitute » want 
of originality,if not of minor plagiarism. The 
origin of the character of the Corsair, as it 
was premised in a former, Number, is also 
addéd. ‘Ev.] 


The unovi gtnality x Lord pt Sige, 
@s tt pespects ction, considered. 

Poth 8 produced’ a considerable Bod vf 
evidetice in proof of the un ied obli- 
gations ‘of Lord Byron’ to a v of a 
ters‘ for ideas ; it may not te shin 
to etiquite how far his general syle tad 
diction até entitled to commendation on 
score of originality. Tt is quite ier, yrs 
the appro ition of cla expressions 
mére words consecrat urposes of 
poetry by the earlier te Aay tlie lyre, is 
perfectly warrazited, ane regs ym ina mo- 
rid . * Phe t bee nd 
ray in a letter to fie est, 
ri ever the Hy be a of Hence 
it may reasonably i, hay poets are 
at liberty, under certain qichtentone, ie 
the| adopt such verbal iim provemetts as 
oy wl inthe ray storehouses @! hong 
b the D, 
variotis times, Stchel ennobled. the 
is comtnon to all ; and genins 

siderable extent, be vo dotehan 
Us 


‘Scsah de roduy 


1 en uctio 
[noe andl clang ee 


trated | bids ‘eet so ihent ’ 
i] celébtated. Had ‘his lordship 3 content 














and appropriation of ‘ of 
thlca wie have gobs katore him, which has ot 
been warranted by the example of other dis- | the 


tone writers, he has adyanced further, 
levied contributions on the works of his 
predecessors to an extent that places the 
° uy of his in this‘ respect in as 
questionable a point of view as we have al- 
ready proved it m many others. The critics 
of the day have on different occasions, talked 
a great deal about such of his lordship’s as- 
sumed peculiarities, as they have been pleas- 
ed to entitle Brronisms. They have ad- 
duced them in support of assertions as to the 
original character of his genius. Nay, they 
have even proceeded to accuse other modern 
writers, (who stood convicted of one or 
two trifling obligations of this description) 
of poaching on Lord Byron’s premises, when 
they were in fact licensed sportsmen, and 
committed no beyond that of 
coursing on the original manors from whieh 
the illustrious poet has in a great measure 
stocked his own Parnassian preserve. 

The aforesaid Brronisms (glowing ex- 
pressions and epithets, which Aristotle, 
speaking of them as they exist in Homer, 
calls living words) contribute in a much 
more important ¢ to determine and 
give a character to the styLe of an author, 
than a superficial critic would be disposed to 
admit. Pope has observed, in the preface to 
the Iliad, that as a metaphor is a short 
simile, so one of these epithets is a short 
description : it is quite obvious then, that if 
some limits were not prescribed as to the ex- 
tent to which authors might avail themselves 
of these ‘short descriptions,’ persons of com- 
paratively insignificant talents, but possess- 
ing a moderate portion of taste, might by in- 
troducing these essences into their compo- 
sitions, acquite a de of reputation to 
which. they would, in no one sense of the 
phy Ya entitled. a Compieee b agact 
ion of our ent in this particular, we 
refer our veatert to th 
which, if divested of the judiciously selected 
epithets and nervous diction, with which it is 


- interlarded from various sources, loses en- | ‘The 


‘tirely the caste which must otherwise be 
conceded to it, and degenerates into mere com- 
mori-place. No one would have the folly to 


attémpt to reduce’ the s of Lord 


tandard 
genius to a leyel with that of Gray; |: 
certain’ that, his Losdslip 


phd va 
chargeable with want of originality to. a 


cause his writings bea heen Bh as 
voluininous. Tt is not, however 
pet plate MB Eddie 
urns of e > We wou unde 

to refer to, that sould tere Lord Byron’s 
claim too: lity of sTyLe ; but it is the 


constant and systematic recurrence of thes 
dozen lines of hich ( bal 
ois re, roe, is, ewe 
fal aAigh ), eaweces vo. rece Js 8 on Combe 





‘the same level in the Temple of Fame, with 


the ear of Gray,. 


more |" 





anol taarion ee of. his prin- 
ties ; try every 
word isa picture. If this be.the case, anda 
resort to. his or other pages, in, order 

to amass a quantity of similar pictures. for 
of i _ adorning. his 

own. bare and un atructure ;_ al- 


though he may at the conelusion of his la~ 
bours.. boast of @ -choice and . yaluable 
cabinet, he is, nevertheless, ty say, the best 
of him, little better .than..a; co r, ‘a 
mere gleaner of other men’s. matters ;’. and, 
as such, has no claim whatever. to rank on 


the artist and original inventor. 

The highest effort of taste in the selection 
of epithets is, where a word in common re- 
quest, and extrinsically unimportant, is so 
skilfully introduced, as to. minister, to the 
poetical effect of the whole passage,.and 
answer all the oses of some more 
vigorous and antithetical expression. There 
is little of this in Lord Byron. He deals 
in stronger stimulants—the cantharides of 
poetry: and even these he borrows. His 
energy is very artificial ; it is rather produced 
by age words ingeniously Ganapati’ 
from other writers into his ot by 
any continuity of forceful ideas. The passion 
of some of his Lordship’s best verses, will be 
found upon inspection to have its seat rather 
in the + ay ym ay ee coe of thought ; 
more in the detail t in aggregate. 
Thus, in the celebrated line— 

By the blue rushing.of the arrowy Rbone ; 
Deprive it of the glowing epithet arrowy, 
(which is a fine poetical coin from the mint 
of Milton) and alter the artificial allitera- 
tion, and the remnant will be weak.and 
worthless, The same criticism will apply to 
many passages of a similar description, thus : 

. And darts into her desperate brain. 
GIAOUR. 

Here all the power of the line is produced 
by the word desperate, as applied to brain, 
Joliet" dah out any deaperade rote) abd 

uliet,) ‘ out my 
the judicious alliteration. 
Nor coined my cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud. 
his ’ C..H. 111. 
word coined, as applied. to cheek, asso- 





} of danger, the same 


"3 ~ | concerns themselves; as to the s 
‘| gerously acquired, is evineed by 


] of thetwo. We quote the 


Massinger.—Yon hanging cliff, that glasses 
His rugged forehead in the neighbouring lake. 
Renegado, A, iv. 


| To glass myself in those fair eyes, &c. 


Duke of Milan. 


Byron. 

With his melodious aie cae 

C.H. iv, 

Milton.—Without the meed of some melodi- 
ous tear.—— Lycidas. 


Qn his ear the cry 
Of women struck, and like a deadly knell 
Knocked at that heart, &c. 
Youngy.— Awful eternity, 
How often has he knocked at human hearts. 
Byron. 
Stamp madness deep into my memory. 
. Lament of Tasso. 

Gray.— Stamp we our vengeance deep, &c. 

That his lordship considers obligations of 
this sort, of importance, is quite clear, from 
his noticing (where the passage was too po- 
pular not to be genera P4 recognized) the 
source of one’ or two of his dbyronisms, for 
instance, the words syllabled, haught, and 
an epithet from Young. See the notes to 
his poems. 

A word of Shakespeare’s, that, separated 
from the line to which it belongs, is petaps 
common-place and mean, (or at least 
from splendid and impressive,) will often, in 
its proper situation, owing to the exquisite 
tact of the poet, appear of singular beauty 
and power, and farnish abundant food for 
the imagination ; this constitutes, according 
to our ideas of perfection, the goldén secret 
of the art of poetry. It is in instances like 
this, that taste in the selection of language 
becomes synonimous with real and exalted 
genius. It is easy for a writer to produce an 


adventitious splendour and‘energy, by inlay-_ 


ing his poetry with the burning diction that 
may octur to him ‘in’ the productions: of 
other le. Such materials are pictures 
ready to the hand; while those we first alluded 
to, become so only in proportion to the 
discrimination with which they are introduc- 
ed. But even'where it is necessary to employ 
vivid language and imagery, it by no means 


follows that they should be derived without 


avowal from other writers: 
— * ~ . 


ORIGIN OF THE CHARACTER OF THE COR- 


SAIR. 
Much of the portrait of Lord Byron’s 
Conrad is undoubtedly berrowed from that 
of Malefort Junior, in Massinger’s fine tra- 
edy of the Unnatural Combat. The hero 
of the old poet, as'well as that of his lord- 
ship, is a Corsair; ‘The same recklessness 
mysterious brevity of 
speech, and studied concealment of charac- 
ter, and the same carelessness, as faras it 
il so dan- 
th: The 
numerous traits in common, 


such traits too, as are little likely to belong" 
to persons of their profession. 


e outline 
of the picture is mer Massinger’s; al- 
though Byron hias filled ina number of 
admirable touches, which conduce to make 
his Conrad by far the most agg an myer 
‘Malefort Junior, by one of his . 








arac- 
ras it 
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I’ve sat With him tn his cabin @day together, 
Yotndt b ayllahle’thibhagelt biseeentn. 
Sigh he did often, as if inward : 


And melancholy at that moment would 
Choke up his-vital spirits ; and now and then 
A tear or two as in derision of 

The toughness of his rugged temper, would 
Fall on his hollow cheeks, which: but once felt 
A sadden flash.of fury did dry up... 

= 


* * When from the maintop 

A sail’s descried, all thoughts that do concern 

Himself laid by, no lion pinched. with hunger 

Rouses himself more fiercely from his den 

Than he comes on the deck ;—and then how 
wisely 

He gives directions, and how stout he is 

In his executions,—we to admiration 

Have been eye-witnesses ; yet he never minds 

The booty when made ours, but as if 

The danger in the purchase of the prey 

Delighted him .much more .than the reward, 

His will made known he does retire himself 

To his private contemplations, no joy 

Expressed by him for. victory. 

Gifford’s Massinger. The Unnat. Comb. A. 2. s, 1, 

‘ Wehave here the prototype of Conrad. 

Witness the following lines from Lord By- 


ron. 

With these‘he mingles not but to command ; 

Few are his words, but keen his eye and ‘hand. 
* * * . 


That man of loneliness and mystery, &c. 
* e * * 


He marvelled how his heart could seem so soft, 
Fire in his glance, and wildness in his breast 
He feels of all his former self possest. 
- * 7 * ; 
But who that Chief? his name on every shore 
Is famed and feared—they ask and know no 


more. 
* * ® * 

‘Steer to that shore ’—they sail. * Do this’— 
*tis done, 


‘Now form and follow me: "—the spoil is won. 
Thus prompt his accents and his actionsstill,&c. 
* * * . 


And turns what some deem danger to delight. 
* = * * 


Ne’er seasons he with mirth their jovial mess, 
But they forgive his silence for. success. 
The forebodings of Massinger’s Pirate, 
pir tae his combat with his father, 
trikingly resemble those of Conrad on the 
eve of his last enterprise. 
I have often viewed 
All kinds of death’s inevitable darts, 
Nor are they terrible. Were I condemned to leap 
From the cloud covered brows of a steep rock 
Into the deep, or Curtius-like fill up 
For te esse safety and an after nanie, 
Some bottomless or charge thro’ fire, 
It could not so 
Of this day’s single enemy. : 
* . * 


Tt was long since resolv’d on, 
Nor must I stagger now in’t, &c. 


e 


.. Many a peril have I past, 
Nor know I why this next appears my last, 
Yet so my heart forebodes, but must not fear ; 
Nor shall my followers find me faulter here. 
" \\~ Corsair 


All these points of resemblance can hardly 
have been aecidental: “The obtigation ought 
not therefore, (as usual) to have been passed 
over without that acknowledgement, which 
the fact seems to demand. 


shake me as th’ encounter |- 


AL OF ‘THE BELLES, LEFERES. : 
. m=" his’ zeal for the public good, renounced all 


2 ey MET oe eS gh ke. Re = ta 


_ ARTS: AND* SCEENCES. | 
MATHEMATICS. 


We have received a communication from 
Mr. Bernhard Berndtson, Secretary. at 
the Royal Swedish Department of War in 
Stockholm ; that, having wndertaken to re- 
solve, by a new method, the ¢quation 
x™=+1—x—n=0, 
in which m is a positive even number, and n 
a real, positive numeral quantity whatsoever, 
rational or surd, he has found, that of this 
equation the real positive root,.equal to the 
negative sum of all the other roots, may be 








exactly expressed by 
b2—ac 
2b—a—c 
When 
m+1 

a= er Pee 

nm 
b=+V 145 
And 

m 
c= ty 1l+— 


From this general expression of the value 
of one always real and positive root in the 
equation x ™+' — x —n = 0, it follows, 
that: if m= 2; the cubic equation, 
x x —n =o, shall have one value of 


_ 3 — —~—_—_ 
zxwrasse when 8 = Y 1 + 2, 


2 b—a—c 


m = 4, the equation of tlie 5th degree, 
xtix—n = 0, shall have one value of 


aw Dj. 08 Ee er te 
sah ran ae when a= 71+ 21, 


b=+V1 +2, mem py 1 +e 
&e. &e. 


The author, who considers the analytical 
facts, explaining the ground.of the expres- 
sion above mentioned, as for the prolixity 
of the matter, not to. be. inserted in 
this Gazette, offers himself to communicate 
these facts to any mathematician who might 
wish to take notice of them. 





INCOMBOSTIBLE CLOTH. | 


M. Gay Lussac, the French chemist, as 
we ‘some time ago, has discovered 
a methed for: linen and cotton'eloth 
incombustible ; that is to say; of ‘eommuni- 
cating to them the power of burning without 


ina solution of phosphate of ammoniac, in 
which the excess of alcali has been saturated 
with muriatic acid. 
It cannot be doubted that this diséovery is 
capable of the most fseful applications, and 
t credit is due to M. Gok hanbee for the 
interested way in which he communi- 
cated it tothe French Governinent, and in 





b= +y PS, amber th VIS; ir C 


flame, so-as not aad daones ton 
The method (which has ‘tried‘on pieces’ 
of muslin) consists in steeping the’ material’ 
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xclusive advantage that he might have de- 
tel froin the inersitne jesaict 
LITERATURE &LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





‘ 
COLLINS ‘THE PORT. : 


Interesting particulars of the Poet Collins, 
not included in the narratives of Johnson 
or Langhorne. 

There is no deficiency in the poetical bio- 
‘graphy of this country more seriously to be 
deplored: than the dearth of information as 
to the life and habits of our admirable and 
enthusiastic Collins. The unsatisfactory 
sketch given by Dr. Johnson. is calculated 
rather to excite curiosity than to assuage it ; 
and, the notice afforded by horne is little 
less slender and insignificant. In the short ac-., 
count given of him in a recent work (Camp- 
hell’s Specimens), there are a few lines of 
elegant and apposite criticism, as honourable 
to the heart as.to the head of the amiable 
author ; pe ne new ge ee on the 
biography of the poet. e following anec-, 
dotes fand that which might appear trivial 
under some circumstances, becomes valuable 
and important, where little is all that can be 
obtained,) -are. selected from the pee of 
Mr. Hymers, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
who died some years ago, and who purposed 

iving to the public a complete edition of 

Collins, We cite the proper authority, where 

it has been recordéd, for each ote. 

Collins had planned and written the pros- 
pectus of a literary journal, to.be entitled the 
larendon Review, which he intended to 
have had printed at the University press, He. 
would probably have edited it himself. 

** About Easter 1751, I (T. Warton was 
in London, when being given over, and sup- 
osed to be dying, he desired to see me, that 
c might take his last leave of me; but he 
grew, better, and in the summer sept me a 
letter on some private business, which T have 
now by me, dated Chichester, June 9, 1751, 
written.in a fine hand, and without the least 
symptom of a disordered or iene un-, 
dornandiog In 1754, he came to Oxford 
for change of air and amusement, where he 
stayed a month: I saw him frequéntly, but 
he was.so weak and low that he could not 
bear conyersation. The same year, deg 
tember, I and my brother ted at 


Chichester, where he lived iv the ag yn 
Cloisters, with his sister. The first day 
was in-high spirits at intervals, hut exerted 
himself so ee he omit bi us 
the second, He shewed us an ode of tivo or 
three four-lined stanzas, called the ‘ Bell of 
Atragon,’.on a tradition, that anciently, just 
before a king of Spain died, the great Tot 
the cathedral of “ Arragon 
t began thus— 


tolled spontaneously. 
“ The bell of Arragon, they sa’ 
Spontaneous speaks the fetal day,” &e. 
Soon afterwards were these lines— 
*¢ Whatever dark aerial power 
Commissioned haunts the gloomy tower," &c. 
“ The last stanza consisted of a moral tran- 
sition to his own death and knell, which he 








tears “er Sy 

en aoe panei ip ieduanemeee| 

> lonliedioaesd met wr ned sea with 
many n 


lady to 
who then lived at or. near 
Harting, i in Sussex. In the first stanza, my 


manuscript has * sunk in for ‘ stained 
with blood.” ayaa: jena ie ema 


svgitiog backed tee ue sont 


The | ed into the 


a 


. n the present ninth stanza, in- 
If veel tor svothe £0 soft « heart 

the reg was, “Uf drawn by alt & lover’ 

art.’ Mery variations I have rgotten ; Dr. 

ts of some other 


pert for publi- 


ret ego 10 Pity, te Soe 


ty, of its situation, construction, 
pet of painting x with which its walls are 
borrowed & poem now 
ls ahaa the he Temple of Pity, written b 


fi “lncdWatertaaee 


Extract be yi A sind oy to F. 


cg Vale wi blogs , informs 

din 1756, 

correct ; mt monument 

ter by his "siéter, refers Bis. 

to uirle 12, 159. Neither js the | 


nes quite right in the date of 


f 

birth of || 

ne REaee 
er, the following, do- a 


o mi von yt Collitis, 
ma’ Chiich 
eth his nos 








5 dies not }' 


"Collins /was en- 

sless casket out- 
it enshrines; to mark the s 

gles of il and feverish mortalit shone 

F te that gave to’ its Sev is 

own ; when the day-star has vanish- 

~A | of insavocivieatiie and 


led 
the soul; yet to ‘the terrible conti ee dios wi 


‘the unfortunate Collins ‘réduced Pt ‘oiled 
\time previvtis to his death. ‘When his health | a 
and to decline, he went to 
France ; and: on his return (for he remained 
‘but a few mionths in that ) to Bath. 
the early part of his i , he was 
in Macdonald’s mad-liouse at Chelsea, 
m whence he was removed by his sister to 
Chichester, where he soon sunk into a state 
of wretched and deplorable idiotcy. ‘The ex- | 
treme sensitiveness of his disposition, his 
painful ve of the lightest breath of 
calamity, to the wild intensity of his 
imagination, and his deep and fervent aspi- 
rations after that fame which doés and niust 
continue to attend his name so long as the 
es, which he has written shall be 
rstood ; all conduced to increase a ma- 
lady which had probably 
origin in coastitational 
and | Happy and mueh to be. desired was 
tay that levelled the Tempe. when the 
Gop had de ; and left nothing to re- 
mind us of its. and its splendour, but 


alata —— 
dowed. To see ‘the. 
last the j 


its inimediate 
ness and debility. 


the oracles that were deere from its a 


FINE ARTS.-- 


TOMKINS’S PICTURE GALLERY. 
As the time approaches when this fine col- 


lection of works of art must be dispersed, 


salhoa whe ta deat 


ecphity onal ie cheap cheap ; he roars out) 


} en, 


‘sist of “ a new and interes 


. amples of tle power 


hose of the Marquis 
of Staff rs oe Oe according to schvols 
- | and order, is indeed a superb 
e | production, aad justly merits the testimonial 
eulogies bestowéd upon it by the first artists 
of the West, Lawrence, Stothard, Cos- 
way; man, Nollekens, Ward, Shee, 
Beechey, Smirke, &e. The critical’ notices 
are w written, and dis 4 both taste and 
knowledge in the arts. olumes afford 
idea of the Noble 3 arquis’s grand 
ery in London, and at the same time ex- 
ibit some of the most admirable effects of 
{the burin. Of course there are inequalities in 
these plates ; but the general execution is of 
the hi hest order, as — + ee 
80 intim acquain e _— 0 
‘the various ae as to be little likely to 
be mistaken in their works, wherever we 
may meet with them. are 
curious, as specimens of so many of our best 


vers. 
nT he other work, “ The British Gallery, 
&ec. of the most approved old masters in 
Britain,” ag enriched by some striking re- 
marks ‘by resham, and observations by 
Ottley, is still more. interesting to us; and 
‘we cannot, Jook upon it without deeply Te- 
gretting that the design was not varrled a 


the |:great way -ferther. It is asuperb under- 


taking, and in itself, an honour to the enter- 
prize and talent of the country. The criti- 
‘cisnis are replete with exeelletice. 

The view of copies of these works, as well 
‘as of the original paintings, to which we al- 
luded in setting out, will reward our readers 
for a visit to Tomkins’s Gallery. 





, THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


Clint’s clever picture of Farren, aeater, 
‘and Jones, (as Lord Ogléby, Canton, and 
Brush) i in this comedy, which attracted much 
notice, and as much praise at the R. A. Ex- 
hibition of 1819, lias been beautifully en- 

ved, and published. We have now a proof 
‘impressioti before us, Which says much for 
‘the abilities of the arta is Meyer. 
The original’c cS are encrely pre- 
served ; the expression of the actors, and 
ithe’ effect of the action, The whole is exe- 


| cuted in a capital style; and the overs of 


dramatic priuts can y meet with a more 
waging specimen, The size seems to be 
about 9 inehes by 7. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL PORTRAITS. 
1 


| Another of the view productions in the arts 
of the preserit day day Tas fast commenced, un- 
ider the above title. Tt is anriounced to con- 
collection of 





portraits, from undoubted o 
ed in the line manner, by 
English artists, aceon 


hical notices, in 
: eee dati ete and 
we 


are happy, in describing it, to be able at 
{the an to 5 hn ee its sad Forcible 
icimens are most. brillian ex- 


a 
Angee, Caine 
Armstrong ; and the second, . 


of Semerect, by E, Sith” Ne in the 
line manner can exceed the ae gher 


first head is that of M. 








_JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


cnerey of the we | nor the grace, combined | ' 

wes eee, St other, The heads are 
small, wauele pe print being tess than three 
inches in dength by two in breadth: but we 
may justly say, that much merit is com- 
pressed in small compass. The declared 
purpose of the publication, as stated in the 
prospectus, is to give raits, in this size, 
of memorable men, c’ those of our own 
country. The utmost regard is to be paid 
to physiognomy in the selection; as, without 
this, which may be called the inurhing ea- 
ture, any Briareus might answer as we las 
the han heads to which it is proposed to 
limit this selection, Considering what we 
have before us, in fairness to the projector 
and proprietor "of this publication, it seems 
incumbent on us to declare that we have 
rarely seen any thing of the kind commenced 
with a more bona fide zeal, and: sincere in- 
tention of hogge justice to the public. Im- 
ressed with this sentiment, we wish that 
is speculation may be as successful as it de- 
serves. From the style of his announcement, 
we do not think that he himself wishes more ; 
and as we speak on the mere view of the 
case, without the least knowled of the 
party, we expect that justice willbe done 
to.our report and. to his merits. 

We have only to add, by way of informa- 
tion to our distant readers, that there are to 
be ten parts, each consisting of ten portraits, 
at a guinea each part; with a superior edi- 
tion, of 250 copies, in 4to., at double that 
price. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Paropy.—Afor Lib. 1. Od.1. 


Meczenas, you shall hear in rhyme 

How men at Cambridg Gommetten red their time : 
Some whips there are of Jehu kind, , 
Who joy alone in tandems find ; 

* Dash to Newmarket—take the odds, 


ran to 
Another weg wd ag 
+ Loves down the muddy Cam to sail ; 
Skims fearless over Barnwell pool, 
And thinks each landsman i ke a fool. 
Paty 
_ By vu rgemen hight the locks. 
t Norare there few tee he soul, 
Who love to drench the sparkli = 3 


Not hedge nor ditch his course enn check, 
Nor e’en the peril of his neck 





t Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 
Nec partem solido demere de die 
Spernit 


ooo steneree conjugis immemor. 





n ie Pb siglo: 
And when with mathematic 
voliguets I seer ttre hour, 
t is my greatest joy to rest 
My weary head on Clio’s breast. . 
Cambridge. Cc. X. 





TO LOUIBA. 


If memory ever should whisper the name 
Of one who hath loved fr not wisely but well, 
And dwelt on thy charms with that passionate 


flame 
Which none but the soul of a poet.can tel— 
Remember his heavt was mot temper’d’ like 
those 


Who hare never awoke. to the exquisite touch 
Which passion imparts to the bosom that an Cet 
Till its error in Jove is in loving too much. 
Remember, if fondness seduced him too far, 


The language that broke from thine eloquent | decease 


eye 
For who could be blind to so brilliant a star, 
If it beam’d but on him,tho’ a were by? 


And remember, whilst others are bound by its 


spell, 

The ills and the anguish his spirit must cope 

Who breathes thee this wild and eternal farewell-- 

They hope while they love, but he:loyes without 
hope ! 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


Fisit tothe Tombs sf-8 the ae Spain. 
(By a French Officer.) 

Whether Don Carlos did or did not de- 
serve capital punishment—whether he was 
condemned to it—whether the Council of 
State or the Inquisition pronounced the sen- 
tence—whatever, in short, was the manner 
in which his life was abridged, it seems 
proved that violent means were ‘employed; 
though, to please Philip I1., historians, the 
slaves of tism, have attributed his 
death to the excess in iced ‘liquors, 
and to the quantity of and other 
fruit in which he ay pt without modera- 
tion, during the heat of summer. Histori- 
ans are not agreed upan the manner in which 
the father caused son to perish ; they 
kill, by strangling, suffocation, bleeding, and 
poison, the Jegitimate heir to'the most pow- 
erful monarchy of that age. One of them 
says positively, that the hend' of the prince 
was not in his tomb, This last assertion hes 
been repeated till it is taken’ for granted. 
can, however, assert the contrary; and I 
think that the account of an exeursien to the 
sepulchres of the kings of Spain, undertaken 
to verify these facts, will not be unwelcome. 

After the fatal results of the affair of Aro- 
piles, I joined, in 
ae of the Bec wh; 


are rs. af grayed to procuwe aa] 
sions. 

wait oon. " had : praater yi for our 

in vi roposed to com 

08 to ie ilge 4 Twa sbicers 

of engineers, a yet as mre hase 
joined us, nothing w 

escaped be. eames. aN the hook of 

a Pie doctarem hebore eresnis erties 





ae gps only 





the Abbe Pons in. a our bands, we descended 
into the sepulchral chapel, where, since the 
death of the founder of St. Lorenzo, the 
we and queens of Spain have been buried. 

e entered a large apartment, of an ob- 
ee shape,-of no great height, black, and 


out any of h. re get w 
the se ulehral ceadae 
church. above, are so pedi: 


Al round this apartment, deep s es aon 
been ‘er one above another. Numerous 
cnet. ‘the usual shape, are placed side 
by side, upon these net: with the feet to 
the wall; to the head, whieh is turned to- 
wards those who visit these abodes, a ticket 
is fastened, bearing in characters the 
name of the individual whom it contains, 
with that of his father and mother, as well 
as the authentic date of his birth af wood his 

All these coffins 1. €8 

most of them covered externally wit 
vet, either black, violet, blue, or some a 
dark colour; some of them are also border- 
ed with luce, which is rather paltry. 
Amidst this sort of chronol 

ry of the Ay gai we looked first 

We soon found. two 


Ben oho of Br g pene Anstria ; the first, the son of 
Charles V., not far from whom was the 
other, the son of Philip V. 

The coffins of the two Dou Johns were 
among the number of those which the hy 
lish general had forced open ; and as the 
had not yet been nailed own again, we did 

wing them 


not make the least pew of 
to us, and o opens em. 

We foun each coffin a mummy, in 
good preservation, dressed in handsome 
clothes, like those in which painters, and 
after them, aetors, represent to us the noble: 
of the court of Charles V. and the three 
ot by when the Spanish fashions were 

the beau monde throughout Euro 
The » A oa are of velvet, finely embroidered 
with gold’; ‘tlie little cloak was of pur- 
ple in one, and of sky-blue, I think, in the 
other. Their heads were covered’ with a 
bennet, also of velvet, turned 


libra- 
‘or the con- 


op 


side, and of the same colour. as 


waistcoats, &e. ; ; round their necks are large 
plaited rafs, ‘) la Henri lV.,;’ their, feet 
are covered with shoes, alse ys velvet, and 
leather gloves covered their dried-hands. We 
adinired these dresses, above 130 years ald, 
1 | which are still in very good condition, The 
mustachios of Philip V. were wouderfull 
; and the face of that prince, thou 
it looked like tanned leather, retained a. cer- 
tain air of tness. As for that ef the 
conqueror of the Turks, the left side shewed 
; byt the mustachio ‘on the right, 
syelle the teguments, was perfectly pre- 


We did’ not allow ourselves, like our 


= on arin eS Drs slroted. for their 


beauty, whose names we sat inscribed on 

two or three coffins ; we on} wnatic® Seems 

of one of those princesses, whose name I 

not note down, .aed er ene: 

ganas Nun, though she never embraced 
the monastic life. We hastened toleok for 

Don Carlos, son of Philip IL; and soon 
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found him, at the same height as the others, 
on. the small side, opposite the entrance. 
‘This coffin had esvaped the English, who pro- 
bably had not read St. Real; and when we 
spoke of touching it, the guide uttered loud 
cries, that he would leave us, carry 
away the light, shut the vault, and protesti 
that he’ would be killed before we shou 
touch the infant. We did not kill him, but 
fet him talk on, took his lantern and his 
keys, and endeavoured to draw out the cof- 
fin, which we found as neary se the others 
were light. Wewere even obliged to give 
up ‘thé idea of removing it entirely from its 
situation, lest we should not be able to re- 

lace it. Having with mach difficulty drawn 
it two thirds out, and made our guide (who 
was at length induced to submit to what he 
could not mlb) support the head, we found 
that the lid had been formerly removed, and 
sli won| nailed on again.;.so that it was not 
diffieu t to open it. ‘Tustéad of a fine mum- 
iny, clad in velvet, like that we had just 
seen, wé found only a compact mass, of 
lime; the surface of which was uneven. This 
lime had been removed in soine places, as if 
to seek below it for some traces of the body, 
which it was doubtless intended to disfigure ; 
somé parts had been, in .fact, uncovered. 
By removing other pieces of this substance, 
we found bones, fragments of skin, or 
flesh, reduced to the consistence of old rags. 
This is all that remains of the proud and un- 
fortunate Don Carlos. Wishing to see if the 
head was wanting (this was iny chief object), 
I quickly dug, with my knife, on the side 
where it must be found if it existed, and soon 
uncovered.it. It was quite disfigured. The 
teguments ‘on the frontal, and one of the 
parietal bones, which I entirely uncovered, 
are quite destroyed ; but a great deal of hair 
is in good preservation, though turned red, 
and brittle. 


t 


THE DRAMA. 


Kixo’s THeaTRE.~-The Opera, on Tues- 
day, ‘was distinguishedly attended ; and the 


Gasza Ladra gave another rtunity to. 
ny and Madame Veatn, of exhibit. 
their’ power as rs and actresses ; 
and in the latter point of view alone, their 
tformance would entitle them to great ce- 
ebri r it combined energy, and ex- 
ion, and feeling. A new ballet was se- 
cted for the first a arated of Monsieur 
Albert, a dancer of high foreign reputation ; 
which, we may venture to assert, his repre- 
sentation’ of the Idaan’Paris, on’ Tues- 
Shaed’ "Weir en secured for him in 
¥ ' most nervous 

» he an elasticity and 
sree tone, Seay aad seme 


~~ -_ an JA extraordinary ef- 


y: 
The material of the ballet is slight ; but it 
affords instances of interesting and graceful 
gronping. ‘Paris wears ‘a coronet of roses, 
ined for-CEnotié ;’ but the possession of 
which is delightfully entreated and contested 
by a crowd of youny and graceful suppli- 
cants. It is' won by the address of the 





nympth CEnone ; and the ballet concludes 
with demonstrations of their affection. 


Albert seemed to dance without the ap- | C; 


pearance of fatigue or exertion. He was ad- 
mirably assisted by Noblet and Varennes ; 
and their pas de trois was the most perfect 
exhibition which a London assemblage has 
en for years witnessed. From our own 

owledge, we can say that few continental 
stages could boast a more perfect union of 
dexterity and gracefalness; and the Opera 
House promises and presents a: higher inte- 
rest than it hay possessed for years. The 
admiration of the audience was more strongly 
demonstrated than we could have supposed 
the serious character of the nation would 
have condescended to, A gentleman of 
some 17 or 18 stone weight, roared out 
(sotto roce) ** Youare an admirable dancer !” 
and maiden, or unmarried ladies, of- half a 
century, let forth the full flood of their de- 
light. One noble duke insinuated applause 
in the most elegantly lengeneniog manner, 
by patting the nails of his left hand with the 
digital points of his right,—the obstreporous 
neise might almost have been heard at the 
next box! Need we add, that the whole 
went off like a 36 pounder! ; 

Oureaciogia c= Itis_a favorable evidence 
of the public taste, and patronage of what 
unites instruction to amusement, that during 
the t season so many lecturers on 
the Astronomical Phenomena, should draw 
numerous audiences to their different thea- 
tres and places of exhibition. One of the 
most. interesting courses of elucidation of the 
structure and movements of the Planetary 
System, is that delivered by Mr. Bartley, 
at.the Lyceum Theatre. The lecturer gave, 
in a clear and intelligible manner, the sub- 
stance of the diffetent. solar. theories, and 
the more evident phenomena of eclipses, 
tides, &c. Much of the illustrative scenery 
was remarkably good; and that exhibiting 
the telescopic appearance of the moon, and 
the appearance of our earth to the inhabi- 
tants of other worlds, was very beautiful. 
A planetary system of great magnitude was 
as five an imitation as the inclosure of a 
theatre could possibly. contain. The comet 
of 1811 made a superb entré, and was 
received with the greatest plaudits. On the 
whole, we rahe At been more pleased, 
and never witnessed mechanism of equal 
ingenuity. 


VARIETIES. 


Barnage, an actor, belonging to the Th-- 
atre de la Gaieté, at Paris, who was sur- 


sym-| named the Brunet of the Boulevard, some 
days. ag puts perod to is existence , in the 
park o a *” mir gek 


Initials.—The initials of the names of two 
of the most prolific geniuses which Britain 
has reRadel, are the same, viz. W.S., 
otanding alike for Williaui Shakespeare and 


Walter 

“ Pe 4 dee was sag gga “ 
t. ina adjoining the Duke o 

Rutland’s estate, at Newinertie containing 

seven eggs. This is an extraordinary citcum- 





stance, for partridges usually do not begin to 
lay till the beginning of May.—Cambridge 


Aron. 

Masked Balls, which are at all times a 
favorite amusement of the French, have 
been uncommonly numerous and splendid 
in Paris during the late Carnival. A Paris 
Journal mentions, that the first masked 
balls that ever took place in France, were 
given in the year 1585, by Henry III. to 
some English noblemen, in the halls of the 
Bishop’s Palace in Paris. The Opera balls 
take their date from the regency of the Duke 
of Orleans. They were commenced in the 
year 1716, under the authority of a royal 
ordinance. This ordinance regulated all the 
measures of the police, and prohibited /ree 
admission, even to the officers of the King’s 
household. . The French comedians obtained 
similar privileges in 1716. 

M. Keenig, a Swiss artist, is exhibiting in 
Paris some transparent paintings of the 
scenery of his native country. This ex- 
hibition, which is called the Diaphanorama, 
presents the imitation of a phenomenon, 
which, though observable on all. pointed 
eminences, is particularly remarkable on the 
Jung-Frad; namely, the singular colour of 
the mountain, when, being covered with 
snow, it catches the last rays of the setting 
sun. The descent of the light, and the 
various shades of colour, are very well 
managed in this picture, as well as in some 
others, where ‘the moon-light shining on 
lakes, is contrasted with the reficction of 
fires judiciously disposed. 

The Iudicator, a little weekly work, by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, and one in which there 
have been a good many pleasing ‘literary 
articles, finished its career on Wednesday the 
2st, at the age of Ixxvi. The ill health of its 
editor is assigned as the cause of its heing 
discontinued. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Marcu, 1821. 
Thursday, 22—Thermometer from 33 to 43. 
Barometer from 29, 45 to, 29, 87. 
Friday, 23—- Thermometer from 25 to 45. 
Barometer from 29, 91 to 30, 00. 
Saturday, 24—Thermometer from 32 to 48. 
Barometer from 29, 80 to 29, 49. 
Sunday, 25—Thermometer from 40 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 33 to 29, 49. 
Monday, 26—Thermometer from 30 to 46. 
Barometer from 29, 58 to 29, 46. 
Tuesday, 27 —Thermometer from 33 to 48. 
Barometer from -29, 23 to 29, 34. 
Wednesday, 28—Thetmometer from 34 to 45. 
Barometer from 29, 30 to 29, 06. 
Edmonton, Middlesex, JOHN ADAMS. 
RL UES coe SE) oR Le ew 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘A Wife’ is right in her principles, wrong 
in their application. We have not the slightest 
knowledge of the party to whom her remarks re- 
Ser; but there is a distinct declaration in the 
work, that the foundation for the poems is entirely 
fictitious. 

Many Communications are under, and some he- 
neath consideration. ‘* The Editor of Wat 
Tyler’ must authenticate his letter before any 
use can be made of it. IW e pledge our honwur 
to him in every way. 





Miseellanenus Avoertisements, || 
Connected with Literature and the Arta, 


British Gallery, Pall Mall, 

rus Galery, for the, Exhibition and’Sale of 
. the Works of Modern Artists, 1S OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten in 2 diosion Banc until ive in the Evening. 


dmission, Is,--- » Is. 
4 By Order OLN YOUNG, Keeper. 


R, as Ge Picture of ** Christ's 
in the-Garden,” is now Open, with his other works, 








at 29, St. James’s Street; from tentill five. Admittance ls. | 2s. Gd. wi 





Reldbition Ph ot Engravings rs by Living Britishdrtists. 
By de most ciel Majesty . 
NOTICE is i is wha Given, tha’ ve 
Exhibition is intended to o nn oe of 
April; and all Works intended to sahsibited must be 
sent on the 6th and 7th. Should any Artists not have 
received Letters sent by the Committee, thcy are re- 
uested to apply for information as to the objects of the 
Exhibition to Mr. W. B. Cooke, Soho Square. 
Exhibition Rooms, we ‘ Soho Sq 
e Arts, 
R. YOUNG, ‘Zuaavar to His Majesty, 
leave to announce that, on the 2d of Ap 
he will publish a CATALOGUE of er th by British 
Artists, in the possession of SIR JOHN LEIC! R, 
Bart. with Etchings of the whole Callectinn: and on 
the saine day, a Second Edition of the Catal 
tures at Gasune louse, 0 Copies, 
copies qn large paper, with the impressions on India pa- 
per, 3. 5s. each, for which it is requested an early appli 
cation may be made. Sold by the a 65, U 
Chosheaee Street, Fitzroy aay Senne; eg in the I~ 
dell; Carpan 


ware. 





try; Messrs. Nicol; oltano, Pa 
ter, Bond Street; and 1 Rodwell and Martin: New Bond- 
Street, &c. &c. 


Ezyptian Tomb discovered by Mr. Belzoni. 


ABOU T the middle of April, a-Model of this 
Ancient Monument will be exhibited to the Public. 
The Egyptian Hall, im Piccadi hoe be divided, 80 as to 
present an exact fac simile two most splendid 
Apartments of this Tomb of one of the Kings of "Beyrt 
the wall will be adorned with a in Basso Relievo, 
cast from the re in wax, and painted as the ne ortgine, 
from which may be bw vel @ most. correct idea of the 
Arts, Sciences, and R ion of that Prim‘tive Nation. 
To give the exact effect.to this - splendid perngae “io as 


seen by the Travelte zoni, the ~ yny ete il be il- 
a lights. an Exhibition of 


Juminated_by 

ge eee ee 

rope. nteresti ° 
mens of Egyptian Antiquity wil be placed in ‘tse Galle. 
nes of the same Hall. 








Fine Arts. 
On the rites oo will Ly eas pag weed 
oO VIEWS of De of ice “3 pn 
Tie oie ae 
Spots, by | y + Cc gam wich which the 
wed are a juctions of 
Mr. Clennel, ubscribersto the an theate:prdacton 
desirous of further illustrating it with additional Views of 
Dover, have now an opportunity of i Two more 
Engravings of this in 
royal quarto, hrs the foli 


} Paper fs, 
Published az See fold by w.B. "Cooke, at his 
No. 9, Soho Square, near the Bazaar 


Beart ed Pan ve LY MAGAZINE. The 
attention o' e blic is respectfully invited 
ae hed ae Series of this Journal, Nhic rh wes come 
st Januaty,on a new and very improved 
the Original Papers Qeenahfinas ina tay e ng 
to those in the ly and Edinburg! Rone iews, and 
the SeasRanayns Den Departments so arranged as to form a 
distinct Volume at the end of the year; ~ combining 
in the same work, the several c fa 
« ier ct an Aemed er: inguished 
e superinte of its mt disti: ed 
Editor, this work will be devoted og ae ccuatieetnne of 
persons of the highest talent, it being the determination 
of the Publishers to s; ho expense in order to present 
to the world a Monthly Journa! adapted in every respect 
be the — ——— state of byes and possessing 
er fun amusement and informa 
nitherto — Pano! sry " nansiueaneaar 
Papers of liar interest now in the 
ona publication, are T. Campbelt’s Lectures on Po- 
the substance of which was recently delivered at 
Institution; and those who may desire to pos- 
sess the a Series from its  Somumeaereenes in January, 
are reques' transmit their orders without delay 
ba § tem cee : Booksellers and Newsmen, to prevent tis. 
ted for Henry Colburn and Cond 
Bell and Bradfute, Ed art ane 
a and aaa 


eater abroad, by om Te toon hy Bi nad 


18s, 
Print Rooms, 








a arid John Comeniag: 
and N 





AL OF THE BELLES ‘LETTRES. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
OLD’s LONDON MAGAZINE and THE- 








crept contains- a1. 


real Opinion ions. 2. A 
Hans Heiling’s ock, a Bohe- 
4. Glengu- 


Sa in Composition. 6 
ot Chit-cherand. Whis 


with our poe 
— Uy The yee ford momen 
Nignings 1V. ——— Mumps; = Concl “~ on. 


On the, fly of Beery: Be 
a ag ‘ature. 


inter’e Evening Fire-side ; ba 


tents--- 
i. Rr 


yt toa — 

written in a Church- omy. St 
view---1, Rebellion in 1745; ai The Se Seonplans Ilf. a Vit 
sion of Judgment. Theatrical Inquisit Actors of 
the Modern Stage; Review of Drury im, Covent Gar- 
den, Minor Theatres, Dublin Theatre. Natural History. 
Political Digest. Domestic, Literary, and University ln- 
<=. Omniana, Obi' » Agricultural and Mete- 


ay &e. id by Gold: and Co. 19, Great 
| Some i Street, Covent Garden, 


where Vols. ] and 2 may 
LACK WOOD’s EDINBURGH MAGA- 


fact fom aL XLYIII, a March, 1821. Contents. 
1.’Extract from a Lust Pond Found) Memo: 
No. I. Strictures 1. Economy ; Love $ eeu by 
a Junior Member of aractr. No, V. Mungo ¢ &c. 2. Sketches 
of Village Ch Clark, the Pi Pack- 
man; Sutor John; and arkness. 3. 
written off the Dutch es 4. a o Bene Rocks, 
a Bohemian dagen. by Korner. 5: Sonnét. 6. Sonnet 
Robinson Crusoe. 7. The Steam-Boat.. Noll. Voy- 
First, continued. “Tale Il. The Soldie:’s other 
Tale TH. The Hurricane. & Hore: Denice. No. No, v. 
Ee 9. Hubert, or the V. cere, o! india, rue Ll.---10. 
ines written in a British Burial Ground in India. 1l.A 
mm the Man inthe Moon. 
a 13. The Soldier’s Funeral. 14, i reapaietiene Retina tone 
the less familiar Latin Classics. No. V. 5. 
to Mr. haces ns The The. Bete Galley. a Re- 
mem yt OS @, Scene ne of 
Childhood. 19. The Warder ‘No. Mii e rE, 
New . Monthly Register ke. Pri aed 
4 c. mn 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and and T. Cadell 
ihe, New Baitions cand, Latides. auty Numbers having been 
again printed, say how be Bad 8 volumes, or any sepa- 
um 


Ta Lrah ails to, hall 


Axa K arsed on 26 wien 
Views Pe the REMAINS arevings re ANCIENT 
PM a ene in ROME and its V! » with a 

ive and Mistorical Account of each 
MDI DUBOURG, Printed for J. Taylor, itectural 
59, High Holborn. 





wr 








rPHE FORRESTER's GUIDE ; oF a Prac- 

tical Treatise on the Training and Pruning of Forest 
Trees ; Valuing and ascertai the quanticy of Wood 
and Bark produced by Cop; oods. .To which is add- 
ed, atoms ae “4 a “nem invented ——: for ay 
suring ond ning Se mating Trees, with engra 
ROBERT MON ATH, Wood Surveyor and, y 
Stirling. Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees 
Brown, London; J. ne om bookseller, 
w. nd 


ae 
Orme, and 
Stirling; and 


il, comin a7 = of Plants, 
ie. phen Ty coloered ii ipreniotY alba bonrda, 
A ‘GRAMMAR of BOTANY’ illustrative of 


a 
parce pera 
Society. 


‘ng, 


es ke Pre ee 
Printed for 


Of w be ro. 
AN INTRODUCTION za be 
GICALand systeMatical me 


PcomPENDiba FL 


iou, 12mo, 7s. 
n 8yo. price 8s. bds. 
A. TREATISE on CATARACT, | intended to 

yee wee A 6.2 Ovens required different 


PHILIP CHILWELL DE Xs GARDE, Mieabes ot ee 
Royal College of Surgeons,.&c. ‘iblished Longman, 
ety Landon. 


Hurst, Rees, Orme, ane 
Cc. TACITL * ANNALIUM SUPPLE- 
® MENTA; Appendix ad Lib. V. Historiarum ; 
Stemma Cwsarum illustratum ; Anecdota de Tiberio, 
Caio, Claudio, Nerone, Galba, ne, Vitellio, Vespa- 
siano, Tito, Domitiano, Nerva, et 
Lib. xci. ‘T. Livii Supplemento et Annotat 
tratum ; pans Chronologica ; C, C. Taciti itt Politica 
et Inscriptio Tabule Trajane, ke. kc. AG Le 
This volume has been printed to complete 
Oberlin’s edition of Tacitus, and any others that do not 
a tae a &e. : we 
me co are print + Me jarge at ai price o-- 
™ heey A ve aly Valpy 3 soil by Longman anid Co. 
, 
and all bocksetiens. 
April 1 will be rep om roar in royal han price 2s. 6d. (to 
onthty), 
GELECT BRITISH DIVINES—Part I. 
taining the First Part_of Bishee 2 
Tene. the Rev. D te pEtayed 
‘yoombe, and author of two Volumes of Sermons. 
i Work will consist of a neat and uniform of 
Divinity. The authors, fro in Devotional and Fi will be 
nity. e authors, from whose wr 
ateer ae those who have either been consistent mem- 
bers of the Established Church, or whose sentiments 
have beenin strict accordance with the al tenour 
ofits Liturgy and Articles. The Pieces will occasionally 
= taken Lays Ries bie wads . who were the Me ays o 
e Pen ng urch in the cen prec e last. 
A short B ical Sketch of each Author will be 
given, and in some Gonice a Portrait. 
Work ised in 40 or 50 vols. 
urchased 





NY, in 8vo. 4th edit. 
MU, 8s. bds. 
 DRITANNICE. The 3rd 











en. 


a ei- 





<a ° —— 
EMENTS of chikMisTRY, with its Ap- 


ject, both es it Tabetee to the 
Chemistry, his work caunot fail of accom ing the 
end he has had in view.--- Monthly Mag. Feb. 1821. 
Nesbit’s Mensuration. . New Edition. 
In one large volume, 12mo. price 6¢. bound, the 
wees ey 3B won and | pom ary 








4s, boards, Vol 
TRANSACTIONS of . the "ASSOCIATION 
of FELLOWS and ey on of the KING’s 
and QUEEN’s COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS in IRE. 
LAN Contents :---let. A Path: ment 
Fever, “Dr. Reid. . 2d. C . Hi 





. k, Medical Report of the 
pital, Cork Street, for 1819, Dr. Grattan. 17th. The 
same, for,1820, &c. &c. Printed for Lon Hurst, 
Rees, and Brown, London; and J “~~ a 4 
16, Lower hag > nce Of whom may be 
had the preceding V le 








8 copper-plates, and an en- 


id-Book, of 
Atiwatise on PRACTICAL MENSU! +d 
TION, in Bight Parte; containi the mos' 
proved fee! geo wing Geameyrical yy a 


and a 
By A NESBIT: aster ae 
and « Mathematical Yorkshire. 
Printed fur Longman. 2) Co, London; and se Wilson 
po Cam Sons, York. Of is may be had, by the same 
author, 

I. A KEY tothe PRACTICAL MENSURATION, con- 
taining Solutivns to all the Questions which are ~ 

in that ? aaa References to the Problems, &c, 


sy a bound. 
jete TREATISE 2 mal yt LAND- 

SURVEYING. a. greatly improved by nla 

tion of 190 pages 

several w 
TH. An vatseaios 0 ENGLISH PAR PARSING, 

forming « KEY to Parti. of 

2s. 


yo five copperplates, 
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of 
ever yet yang submitted 
asi Henry Col- 





cad semaine te-4; 3. V1 J. Valy 


Ps ‘Pewee! Sabin. 


nese wey of 
yo Pied 3 


amifte neneae 
a aaa 





4s. sewed. 
boards. 














's =< Sw ye Lon; 
man.and Co. essrs 
sabes andcll ooher Bookestie sts Whit 


HE NEW pall mata consiati of Reli- 


Ria: 





, 8 
=agrt 





me | prcee 
| rer ecregrop cueing ys 


Pot) NPARRATI 


| rempuanreacy Ae AEE, Ne Ne} XLVI 


P wYts © pub 
Ina few witt be published, Vols. are 
of the LIFE of the Right Hon. 
OMY. | Bishop.of Winchester. "Printed for John Murrey,” Albe: 
er. 
marle Street. y 








Se. 6a, 
on the Rev. 
trictures on the Life and 
Right gee PA ga BYRON. 


i | Lit bowie” seer 


John Murtay, 


atone 


VE of the rin EMBASSY, 
the Emperor of Chine, Kong ang, lice, to the 
in 


Khan ‘ourgouth 
hyn in the years pont id Bcd ri and 5, By the ne 
mbassador, and the Emperor’s au- 
=e Pekin. Translated from the nal Chinese, 
eee Bf an Appendix of Miscellaneous 
same lan . consisting of Ex- 
hy ~~? the he Fekin Gasette, an an Abstract 0 ofa : 
ove! 5 
OKGE THOMAS STAUNTOR, Bart Bert. LLD. PRS. 
Pine for John Murray, Albemarle 
Second edition, TI Portrait, a Shices are now added, 


NARRATIVE 0 of the OPERATIONS and RE- 
CENT DISCOVERIES within the PYRAMI 
TEMPLES, TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS in EG 
and NUBIA; and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red 
search of the ancient Betentes: sae saree to 








- | Sea, in 
the Oasis of Jupiter eager 2 By G. B 


s* The Purchasers of the first edition may have the 

4 connmning an explanation of the principal 

lyphics, &c. and <a on Mr. Belzoni’s Plates, 

7 witha Map, 4to. 5s. Printed for John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 

In 4to, with a Map of the Routes, and seventeen colour- 

ed plates, 31. 3s. 
A vse wavKZOD of TRAV from ance 


fone thence to theSou 
p= bane 





ain RN. of Feaaan by 


Geokce ruaNcls is Brake, far 
for John Murray, Al- 


of the:late Mr. Ri: 
bemarle Street. 
Tn a fow day wil be bled 3 vols.’ 8vo. with a por- 
original pictare, by Lu 





Luttrell, in Lam- 


arte Hoe 
LIFE of | WILLIAM Sel itl 
Archbishop of C. 
dir containing a ararce ecuaints. 
ofthe learned Hen 2 
ining a RG ae in beth 


searce, of 

ORGE Dori, 

the Mer: b Bie e the Arch- 
Printed for John 


urtay, Albe- 
— ao ih small 8vo. tee ten plates, price 
8. 


ith an aed 





} Sick, andfor thé Poor; many 
igneous re Raceioes and Directions proper 
to Servants both in Town and Country. To 


o. ik is refixed, an Pag on  sagacea Economy and 
fouse 

* | which will be foand 

ALA 


Observations 
rticularly usebul ta. to the Mistress of 


a PFami 
«This is really one of the most ractically useful books 
of any which we have seen on the subject. The Lady 
who written it, has not studied how to ats fares expen- 
be articles for luxurious tables, but to combine 
‘economy, she has given her directions in a plain 
sensiiie nena, Sa, that every uy body can understand; and 
ese are net eee rely to cookery, but are ¢x- 
ps BE oy Sai th ects in ‘use in wn 
c means thi e very D- 
creased ind 


nap for John Mu > Albemposte Street ; sold, slop 


te tnd Ot wine h be had, la Fupliebed 
whom 
NE OK. 4 edi- 
Pm mt FAMILY Wit tet ly printed in small dvo. 
. in boards. 








* | London : hig pepe Be 





Nene ry Saterday, by WA. ew. % 


Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 





